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“Let Us Keep Up the Fight!” 








To Those Engaged in the Lumber Industry: 


This is a pivotal time. As one epochal year ends we find our- 
selves on the threshold of another. As 1933 marked the end of 
many time-worn trade abuses, so should 1934 see the first fruits 
of the new unity in the lumber indusry. 

The remarkable progress which our diverse and widespread 
industry has made within the short period of six months toward 
mutual understanding, tolerance, and united action in a common 
interest should encourage us to go on and not be misled by mis- 
understandings and minor difficulties which often look large and 
really are small. , 

The approval of the Lumber Code, coming as it did just after 
the middle of the year, left time in 1933 to dispose of two falla- 
cious notions: First, that competition had been killed, and that 
the competitive spirit would soon vanish from the industry; sec- 
ond, equally specious and far more dangerous, that the Code, in 
itself, furnished a solution for all our problems, a panacea for all 
our ills, and that the Lumber Code would be our salesman. 


The Code Is Really a Challenge 
to Competitive Spirit 


The Code is really a challenge to competitive spirit. It has 
removed or is removing many inequalities. But it doesn’t kill 
competition in the lumber business any more than the Queensbury 
rules killed competition in boxing. Blows below the belt, such 
as deliberate over-production with consequent price and wage slash- 
ing, are barred. But the field is wide open for competition for 


fuller development of existing markets and creation of new ones. 


Production control promises, if we stick to it, to remove the 
worst menace of over-production. Minimum cost-protection prices 
have been established to stop loss while production is being ad- 
justed to consumption. The problem of protection from destruc- 
tive price competition has not yet been solved. But the Lumber 
Code Authority has the power and it can develop the means of 
combining reasonable production control and cost-protection mini- 
mum prices in a way which will enable the industry to take two 
steps forward without being thrust three steps backward as it 
has been during the past three years. 


The Code Is a Means of Control—lt 
Cannot Produce Business 


The Code is, at best, a means of control. 
business. 


It cannot produce 
It has given us a new unity of purpose. But this ad- 
vantage will be futile unless the lumber trade is enabled to meet 
the increasing competition of substitute materials. Good prices 
and orderly production will not help if we lose our markets. That 
means more pressure on trade promotion and merchandising. 

The C.C.C. camp project is an illustration of results to be 
had by vigorous, national trade promotion activity. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association secured, in the face of the 
high-pressure activities of other materials, the government pur- 
chase of over 300,000,000 feet of lumber for these camps. It has 
been stated by men high in the industry’s councils that this achieve- 
ment—reputed to be the largest peace-time order ever placed— 
probably marked the difference between a fairly sustained market 
and a demoralized lumber market during the critical weeks after 


the Code costs became effective and before the control of produc- 
tion and cost-protection had had a chance to take hold. Such sales 
and promotion efforts should be increased promptly. Competitors 
are active. It will be a sad day for our industry if it stops trying 
to improve and extend the markets and uses for its products. 


We Can Succeed Only as United Industry— 
Must Not Permit Code to Fail 


We can succeed only as a united industry. The Code can not, 
therefore, be permitted to fail. This means, in turn, that other 
codes in other industries and trades generally must be made to 
work, for recovery of the forest products industries is dependent 
upon their recovery also. We must stand behind the National 
Recovery Administration in the difficult problem of code adminis- 
tration. It will blunder. So will we. It will irritate us. We will 
irritate it. But this problem must be worked out together simply 
because it can’t be worked out in any other way. 

Last March the lumber industry was at the lowest ebb since 
1869, with employment fallen to 29 per cent. Since then we have 
recovered to the extent that orders have increased 19 per cent 
and shipments 15 per cent in 1933 over 1932. The index of em- 
ployment had advanced from 29 in March to 49 in October, with 
not only larger payrolls but with higher rates of pay. The Lum- 
ber Code Authority has anticipated substantial recovery by au- 
thorizing production for the first quarter of 1934 at a rate of over 
20 billion feet for the year—an advance of more than 50 per cent 
over the estimated production for 1933. 


Movement Toward Conservation and Sustained 
Yield Goes Steadily Forward 


With these developments, the movement toward conservation 
and sustained yield of forest resources has gone steadily forward. 
A conference of lumbermen, foresters, and government repre- 
sentatives held in October will be followed by another in late 
January. We may confidently hope that during 1934 we shall 
see under way practical measures for perpetuation of our forest 
resources. 

The consumer goods industries have much improved. Their 
volume of business is 80 per cent of normal. They can hardly 
advance further, however, without improvement in the capital 
goods industries, whose volume of business is now at about 35 
per cent. Recovery in America is now dependent chiefly upon 
restoration of the so-called “heavy industries.” Ours is one. 
There must be a revival of building. Relief of capital industries 
is a present major aim of the Administration, with the aid, if 
necessary, of direct Federal loans to industry. 

May I say to you what I said to the Control Committee as it 
ended its meetings in Oregon last week: Let us keep up the. fight! 

1934 bids fair to be the beginning of a new and brighter epoch 
in the forest industries. It is indeed a pleasure to wish for them 
and those engaged therein a Happy and Prosperous New Year, 
in the knowledge that the signs of the times indicate the wish 
can be made to come true. 


Washington, D. C., 
December 29, 1933 


Faithfully yours, 


WILSON COMPTON 
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Mile After Mile of Ite 


Picture it yourself—from an airplane, say. Mile after mile of finest, 
straight, cream Douglas Fir timber—trees 4 to 6 feet in diameter, 250 to 
300 feet high—a real foundation for Sustained Mumby Quality. 


The foundation of all quality in lumber is quality in the tree—and 
Mumby has it—in Douglas Fir, West Coast Hemlock and Western Red 
Cedar. Your choice in a mixed car—along with Red Cedar Shingles. 
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Drop our nearest representative a card for immediate attention. 


Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Bordeaus, Wash. BORDEAUX, WASH. satone: Wash. 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVES 

CHICAGO = Territory Fraser-DeSale 
abr. Co., - So La Salle St., 
Chicage 

SPRING KF Ik IL ib, ILL.: P. Paddock. 

IOWA, MISSOURI, KANSAS, 
OKLAHOMA: Gunter Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo 

NORTHWEST IOWA and Sioux City 
Territory Thos. Mould Lbr. Co., 
Sioux City. 

TEXAS: W. F. Nelson, Dallas; Guy 
M. Chisolm, Amarillo 

MICHIG AN Claude G. Wirick Lum- 
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ber Co 02 Hanselman’ Bldg. 
Kalam 4z00 Bresnahan Lumber 
Co., Men minee ; Roy F. Hagerman, 
617 BRelmont Ave., Flint. 
veg oF I” H. Betzer, 300 
Minneapolis 


NORTIL DAKOT A and Northwestern 
Minnesota; Murfin & Trace, Fargo, 
NORTHERN INDIANA Claude G. 


Wirick Lbr. Co., 402 Hanselman 
Bidg., Kalamazoo, 
Ne BH. — Prestegaard Lumber 


‘o Li 
so DAKOTA L. W. Armin, Sioux 
Fall 
WISC ONSIN Central States Lumber 
Co., Janesville; W. <A. Schneider, 
a tankinto m Bldg., Milwaukee; Gus- 
Hi. Bulgrin, Marshfield. 
sot “THE RN ILLINOIS and St. Louis 
Te “rritory: Hopkins Lumber Co., 
423 Greensfelder Rd.. St. Louis, 
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That's what you are assured when you order Clover Valley 
California White Pine lumber. You will like the fine quality, 


straight grain and soft texture of our lumber—produced 





from mature timber on the most modern equipment. 






YARD STOCK; SHED STOCK; 
SHOP and CLEAR; BOX SHOOK. 
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CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER COMPANY, Siicec*“*5 maaimendes Calif. 






























By W. L. CHURCHILL 
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PRICING for PROFIT 
A New Book That Every Lumberman Needs Right Now 


It clearly and specifically answers dozens of very important questions, such as the following: 


How must you determine right prices? Where should your profits come from‘ 
What is the correct ratio of selling cost Where should your price corrections 


Sl aiid ORDER YOUR COPY NOW ?ostrain $3.00 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn 


St., CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Can the Lumber Industry Curtail 
Itself to Prosperity? 


LUMBERMAN from the South 
A who was a recent visitor to the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offices 
was quite vigorous in his comments 
upon the apparent indifference of lum- 
ber manufacturers to the necessity of 
actively promoting and advertising 
lumber in an effort to extend the mar- 
kets, increase the demand and enlarge 
the volume of sales. He expressed the 
conviction that disaster will come to 
the industry if the manufacturers—the 
larger producers, particularly — con- 
tinue to depend alone upon curtailment 
of production and official regulation of 
prices to create business and restore 
prosperity. As he expressed it: “Too 
many executives are spending their time 
in Washington and elsewhere, discuss- 
ing codes and regulations, leaving their 
business to be conducted by subordi- 
nates. They ought to be doing some- 
thing to popularize, and create a de- 
mand for their products. Unless they 
realize this and begin really to do 
something to increase the volume of 
business, soon there will be no busi- 
ness left for any of them.” A harsh 
indictment, but one that would seem 
to be merited. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has re- 
ceived a copy of a letter written by 
another lumberman who is earnestly 
striving to hold a certain important 
market for lumber and is doing a fine 
job. This letter was a plea for co- 
operation from the manufacturers and 
among other things contained this 
statement: “In all frankness, we feel 
that we should make the criticism of 
the lumber industry that at present it 
seems to be more interested in curtail- 
ing production and increasing prices 
than in trying to increase the demand 
for wood products.” Can anyone gain- 
say the justness of that criticism? 

Another close student of conditions 
in the lumber industry, writing to one 


of the leading manufacturers, re- 
marked: “Practically all the facilities 


of the associations are now almost en- 
tirely devoted to code problems, and 
it is right that they should be. But 
at best code government can only ‘con- 
trol’; it can not ‘produce.’ The Lum- 
ber and Timber Products Industries 
Code will not itself restore larger vol- 
ume.” A profound truth that should 
impress itself upon the mind of every 
lumber producer in the country. The 
code will not sell or find a new mar- 
ket for one foot of lumber. It offers 
an opportunity for the self-regulation 
of industry and to that extent is 
worthy the support of every lumber- 
man, but it would be nothing less than 
fatal to depend upon the code alone to 
bring about a revival of the industry. 

At the risk of being charged with 


self-interest, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN expresses its hearty concurrence 
in the thought of these men who see 
the need and who so urgently insist 
that lumber manufacturers, individ- 
ually and collectively, undertake in real 
earnest to advertise and promote the 
greater use of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts. No other industry is depending 
upon a code or upon some occult in- 
fluence to produce the business so nec- 
essary to its well-being. They are go- 
ing out after the business and in many 
cases they are capturing markets that 
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should be retained by lumber. In one 
of the letters previously mentioned the 
statement is made that “the lumber in- 
dustry as a whole is at present on 
about 25 percent of capacity basis. In 
the long run such a handicap can not 
be sustained.” To increase the vol- 
ume to a point where the industry can 
operate at a profit will require promo- 
tion, advertising, publicity, merchan- 
dising and close co-operation with 
those branches of the industry which 
are on the firing line, contacting pres- 
ent and prospective users—which are 
in fact, the real salesmen of lumber. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes 
there is in early prospect a great de- 
mand for lumber, but it will not de- 
velop of its own accord. It will have 
to be coaxed and cultivated. 


Even a Sound Merchandising Idea May 
Be Overworked 


LL LUMBER RETAILERS who 
A have been in business for a score 

of years have seen business shift 
from inter-yard competition to compe- 
tition among industries. They are fa- 
miliar with the struggle in the buyer’s 
mind, fanned by intensive salesman- 
ship, whether to buy a power refrig- 
erator or a davenport; whether to re- 
roof the house or to make a down pay- 
ment on a car. Because of its cost a 
new house may not seem to compete 
directly with many other things nor- 
mally bought by the average family; 
but the competition is there. If inten- 
sive salesmanship induces the family 
to buy a large number of small-cost 
articles, earnings and credits are so 
frittered away that a house never be- 
comes a possibility. 

Some dealers have tried to meet this 
situation by offering various service 
gadgets and by developing intensive 
salesmanship of their own. They have 
felt that unless they could catch the 
prospect’s interest and divert his credit 
and earnings to home ownership, the 
latter would go by default. As a gen- 
eral theory this would seem to be 
sound; but the danger lies in overdo- 
ing or in misapplying it. 

“Some manufacturers,” remarked a 
well-known retailer, “and especially 
manufacturers of special lines, have 
gotten a lot of pious satisfaction out of 
telling lumber retailers that they’re 
poor salesmen. I don’t mind getting 
h for my own good; but I wonder 
if they’re right. Say you follow their 
plans; fix up a lot of service, go out 
from house to house and try to sell 
against all the scores of solicitors. 
Your overhead takes a big jump. 
You’re going to the buyer, and that 
gives him a bargaining advantage. 
You make concessions that cut your 
profit, and you accumulate a flock of 
bad credit risks. 





“A lot of people are not fitted by de- 
sire, thrift or character to own houses; 
and if you monkey with them you're 
reaching for the hot end of the poker. 
We don’t expect to sell them directly ; 
though in the course of years we may 
sell some stuff to build or repair houses 
to be rented to them. But that’s a dif- 
ferent story. I’m guessing the depres- 
sion has reclaimed some _ careless 
spenders and has taught them to put 
first things first. But I want to be 
sure they are reclaimed. 

“T go part of the way with the new 
sales idea, for I operate a down-town 
store and carry a good many lines that 
were unknown to lumbermen a genera- 
tion ago. But I do this with the idea 
that some lines will carry themselves 
independently and that others will 
round out a sales service that will ap- 
peal to the natural home-owners I want 
to reach. I don’t think I’m a failure 
if I don’t sell a house by hook or crook 
to every Tom, Dick and Harry. 

“And if we old-fashioned, moss- 
backed lumbermen are such foul sights, 
in the light of modern methods, I wish 
somebody would explain why the av- 
erage lumber yard has been doing busi- 
ness for a generation or more and is 
still earning something of a living for 
its owner, while the average distributor 
in other fields that I won’t name, where 
high-pressure selling and trick gadgets 
are the high priest and the lord cham- 
berlain, lasts about three years and 
then disappears through the office of 
the referee in bankruptcy. I’ve watched 
this long enough to be sure it isn’t ac- 
cidental.” 

If this writer were to guess he would 
say that a business idea is good if it 
will work; that it will work in some 
communities and not in others; and 
that all a person has to do is to be sure 
his idea and his community go together 
like ham and eggs. 
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Code Rulings and Interpretations 


Equalizing Freight on Millwork 

We understand that the furnace industry now 
allows freight charges up to a certain amount, 
which results in equalizing freight with com- 
petitors to a certain degree. We have reason 
to believe that this also is true with reference 
to sash and doors in the lumber industry. We 
would vappreciate any information you can give 
us._-MICHIGAN,. 

Minimum cost-protection prices on stock 
woodwork, authorized and published by Lum- 
ber Code Authority, divide the country into 
thirteen zones of destination. The prices are 
expressed in terms of percentage discount from 
official published lists, as named in connection 
with the various classifications of items, and 
this provision is made: “f. o. b. factory with 
freight allowed to zone of destination.” This 
results in equalizing freight so that competitors 
are on the same basis. On special or made-to- 
order woodwork, provision is made that in 
shipping from one zone into another, freight is 
figured from certain basic points, and the 
shipper is allowed to absorb the freight from 
his factory or shipping point to the basic point. 


Making Up for Holiday Time 

What are the hours of work for yard fore- 
men in Chicago under the Retail Code? Is 
a person employed as a foreman and paid by 
the month required to make up time lost on 
holidays ?—CHICAGO, 

Article IV, section D of the Retail Code 
provides that “yard foremen shall be permitted 
to work up to 44 hours in any one week. Hours 
of labor beyond this maximum are to be paid 
for on basis of time and one half for every 
hour worked.” Under schedule A, the supple- 
mental Code applying to Chicago and Cook 
County only, provision is made that “for the 
present, as to employees who are members of 
labor unions, agreements regarding wages and 
hours of employment shall be continued as long 
as they remain mutually satisfactory.” There 
is no provision in the Code with reference to 
time lost on holidays, and it was suggested that 
this inquirer ask for an interpretation from the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which is the administrative authority for the 
Code in Cook County. 


Codes for Oil, Coal and Feeds 


I have a copy of the Retail Lumber Code, 
and would like to secure copies of the coal, 
feed and oil codes. Will you supply these, 
or refer me to the associations from which 
they can be secured?—WISCONSIN. 


Copies of the coal and oil codes may be 
secured from the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. These codes are 
for the bituminous coal industry and for the 
petroleum industry. So far as we are aware, 
no code has been submitted covering feed. 


Items Used in Fixing Retail Mode 


Is the statistical mode of the cost of doing 
business authorized in the Retail Lumber Code 
to cover individual dealers, trade areas, or divi- 
sions? What years are to be included in the 
determination of the mode? In interpreting the 
statement that only actual disbursed expenses 
can be used in determining actual overhead, 
are bad debts and depreciation excluded? That 
is, are there certain specific charges to operat- 
ing account that are eliminated in order to 
arrive at the actual disbursed cost ?—ILLINOIs. 


The statistical mode will be based on figures 
supplied by individual dealers, but the mode 
established from these reports will be the one 
definite mark-up for all the dealers in any Sub- 
division. Figures to be used are those covering 
the operations of the dealers in 1932. Depre- 
ciation is not allowed in determining actual 
overhead, but lost accounts are included in the 
variable expense items upon which reports are 
to be made. Items to be included in making up 


reports for determining costs under the mode 
are as follows: 

COMMON OR NECESSARY HxXPENSE—Yard labor, 
truck labor, demurrage, truck gas and oil, 
delivery—maintenance and repairs (no de- 
preciation)—yard maintenance and repairs. 

VARIABLE EXPENSE—Executive salaries, office, 
clerical and salesmen’s "wages and salaries, 
commissions to salesmen, salesmen’s auto 
expense, advertising, travel expense, lost ac- 
counts, all kinds of insurance, all kinds of 
taxes except Federal income taxes, rent, in- 
terest on borrowed money, office stationary 
and supplies, telephone and telegraph and 
light, office maintenance, other office ex- 
pense, including memberships, legal and ac- 
counting, collection expense, donations. 








Mixed and Pool Cars of Millwork 


Minimum car shipments of open sash, exclu- 
sively in lots of 15,000 pounds or more and less 
than 24,000 pounds, shall be considered mixed 
carload sales. Carload rate of freight shall be 
allowed on actual weight only. Minimum car 
shipments of hardwood doors, and/or 134 inch 





A BOOST FOR RUSSIAN 
LUMBER 


Notwithstanding the fact that in order 
to reduce excess stocks of lumber and 
keep production within the limits of de- 
mand, the lumber industry of the United 
States is now operating on a tremen- 
dously curtailed basis, Speaker Henry 
T. Rainey of the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington, in a radio address 
on Jan. 3, commenting on the recogni- 
tion of Russia, rather jubilantly said: 
“Russia needs almost everything we have 
and we need its caviar, manganese, furs 
and LUMBER.” He advised listeners 
that they need have no fear of tariff dif- 
ficulties and that in America everything 
would be done to facilitate trade between 
the two countries. Just another evidence 
of how little some men in high places 
seem to know of actual economic con- 
ditions affecting one of the great indus- 
tries of the country. 











or thicker sash, exclusively, in lots of 15,000 
pounds or more and less than 24,000 pounds, 
shall be considered mixed carload sales. Car- 
load rate of freight shall be allowed on actual 
weight only. Shipments of hardwood doors, 
and/or 134 inch or thicker sash, in lots of 5,000 
pounds or more and less than 15,000 pounds, 
shall be considered pool car sales. Carload 
rate of freight shall be allowed on actual weight 
only. On such pool-car shipments, the restric- 
tions applicable to pool-car sales of stock wood- 
work, as to one destination only and as to total 
gross weight of a pool shipment, shall not apply. 
—NaTIONAL Door MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Small Mill and Green Differentials 


Can you give us any information regarding 
the difference in Code prices on large and port- 
able mill lumber, and also the difference in 
price on lumber green from the saw and on 
air dried lumber?—MICHIGAN. 


Few of the Code price bulletins indicate any 
difference in prices on lumber green from the 
saw, and on air dried lumber. Quotations are 
based on air dried lumber, with additions to 
be made for kiln dried. On Southern and 
Appalachian hardwoods, authority is given for 


a reduction of 25 percent from the minimum 
price for lumber which has not been sticked 
or dried. The Hardwood Manufacturers Insti- 
tute has ruled that on green, circular sawn 
lumber, $2 per thousand may first be deducted 
and, from the remainder, 25 percent may be 
taken off. On band sawn lumber, only 25 per- 
cent off the minimum price on air dried can be 
allowed (See AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Dec. 9, 
1933, issue, page 15.) Several of the Divisions 
have issued regulations covering the difference 
in price on standard lumber, and small-mill 
lumber that does not come up to the standards. 
This inquirer was given the information that 
has been made available by the several Divi- 
sions. 


Lumber Code Authority Bulletin No. 31, 
issued Dec. 12, 1933, contains corrections ap- 
plicable to minimum price schedules heretofore 
published. All inquiries and correspondence in 
regard to minimum prices should be addressed 
in the first instance to the administrative agency 
having jurisdiction —LuMBeER Cope AUTHORITY. 


Answering the question, “Can mills refund to 
wholesalers the freight on underweight?” sub- 
mitted by National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Lumber Code Authority replied: 
“Underweights are not mentioned in the Code. 
Delivered prices must be arrived at by adding 
the established schedule of weights for the 
species sold. See Section 5(e) of Schedule B. 
We refer you also to Section 4(b), which states 
that ‘no manufacturer shall give allowances of 
any character otherwise than in accordance 
with standard terms of sale as set forth in 
Section 5 of these rules.’” 


In order to avoid unnecessary confusion and 
misunderstanding, retail lumber and _ building 
material dealers are requested to post in prom- 
inent places in their establishments, for the 
attention of the employees, lists of the minimum 
wage and hour provisions that are applicable 
to those employees—-NaTIONAL Recovery Ap- 
MINISTRATION, 


Because of incomplete reports furnished the 
Lumber Code Authority and the National Re- 
covery Administration, it has been ruled that 
any operator who fails to furnish all requested 
information will not be entitled to a production 
allotment——SouTHERN Cypress Division. 


May wholesalers accept notes in settlement 
of invoice to retailers? There is no require- 
ment in the Code that a customer must pay 
cash, but to agree with the required Code 
terms, notes from retailers must not be for a 
longer period than 60 days from date of in- 
voice. Any note which is longer than 60 days 
should carry the legal rate of interest—Na- 
TIONAL-AMERICAN WHOLESALE. LUMBER Asso- 
CIATION. 


No cash discount can be allowed on _trans- 
portation charges added to Code minimum 
prices.—Repwoop Division. 


On detailed copies of orders booked and in- 
voices issued, it will not be required that the 
name of the buyer be shown on copies of such 
orders or invoices. This is optional with the 
operator making the report-—Repwoop Drv1- 
SION. 


To what extent must a shipment move by 
water in order to come within the meaning of 
the term “water shipment?” Many shipments 
are shipped by rail to seaboard, put aboard 
vessels and, after arrival at port of destination, 
are reshipped by rail. Are these water ship- 
ments? Are sea train shipments, water ship- 
ments? To these questions submitted by the 
National American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Lumber Code Authority replied: “These 
are all water shipments.” 
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Code Administration — News and Views 


New Allotment Method for 
West Coast Approved 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN 


SeaTTLe, WAsH., Jan. 3—Announcement has 
just been made that the Lumber Code Author 
ity has approved a new method of allocation for 
the West Coast Division, beginning Jan. 1. In 
applying this method one-half of the Division's 
quota for any quarter year, or other allotment 
period, will be divided among the eligible mills 
that wish to run, in the ratio of their average 
production per hour. The other half will be 
divided among the same mills, in the ratio of 
their average production per year. Each of 
these figures is determined for each mill bv 
striking the average hourly, and average an- 
nual, production for ‘its three best years in the 
eight-year period covered by its records. A 
proviso was attached to this method of alloca- 
tion by the Lumber Code Authority, to the 
effect that every mill shall receive enough foot- 
age to enable it to run 30 hours per week at its 
average rate of production per hour, and the 
volume of production necessary to bring the 
deficient mills up to this weekly production is 
taken pro rata from the aggregate allotments 
to the mills whose footage will permit them 
to operate more than 30 hours per week. The 
total quota for the first quarter this year repre- 
sents about 36 percent of the capacity. It is, 
however, an advance of nearly one-fourth over 
the average production for 1933, and will be 
a little higher stage of activity than the average 
of 1931. 

A large majority of mills in the Division will 
receive not more than 30 hours per week allo- 
cation under the new method, but a few mills 
will benefit from the change, on account of 
their past records, and these will obtain allot- 
ments which represent something more than 30 
hours output per week. 

The West Coast Division, through its board 
of directors, had applied to the control com- 
mittee of the Lumber Code Authority for per- 
mission to make allotments on the basis of 
hourly capacity exclusively, until it could make 
the most equitable compromise of the conflict- 
ing viewpoints within the Division as to the 
fairest permanent method of allocation. This 
request was refused by resolution of the na- 
tional control committee. 


IL.UMBERMAN ] 





Code Complaints to Be Aired 
at NRA Hearing 


Wasuineron, D. C., Jan. 4—A public hear- 
ing regarding the operation and effect of the 
Lumber and Timber Code as approved by the 
President on Aug. 19, 1933, has been set for 
Jan. 9, to be held before Division Administrator 
Malcolm Muir. 

The hearing is to be held, NRA announces, 
“because of complaints received by the Admin- 
istrator.” The nature of the complaints has not 
been made public but will undoubtedly be de- 
veloped at the hearing. 





Date for Southern Pine Pro- 


duction Allotments 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 2.—Production 
allotments for individual southern pine mills in 
the seventeen producing States for the month 
of February, 1934, will. be made on Jan. 20, 
according to an announcement by H. C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager Southern Pine Association, 
administrative agency of the Lumber Code in 
the Division. Formal notice to this effect has 
been sent to all southern pine mills. 

Every manufacturer desiring to operate dur- 
ing February, Mr. Berckes stated, is required 
under the Code to register his application for 
a production quota with the association on or 


before Jan. 20, together with the information 
requested by the administrative agency. Febru- 
ary production allotments, it is stated, will be 
made only to those mills which have their re- 
quests on file in the association’s New Orleans 
office within the time limit specified and any 
operation without registration and granting of 
an allotment will be considered in violation of 
the Lumber Code and subject to the penalties 
provided in the National Recovery Act. 





New Western Pine Price List 
Issued 


Dec. 30.—A new schedule of 
minimum cost protection prices applying to 
Ponderosa or California white pine, Idaho 
white pine, sugar pine and other woods of the 
Western Pine Division, will become effective 
on Jan. 2, 1934. This list is published as Lum- 
ber Code Authority Bulletin No. 33, and su- 
persedes No. 18 of the same series. The new 
minimum price schedule corrects errors in the 
previous list, and includes a number of items, 
so that the schedule will be much more com- 
plete. No change is made in the log realiza- 
tion values of each species. Reprinting the list 
in full at this time was thought advisable, as 
no change in the basic minimum price level is 
now expected. 


Two More Codes Signed 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 3.— President 
Roosevelt has signed the codes for the match 
industry and the end grain strip wood block in- 
dustry. Both become effective on Jan. 8 

Simultaneously with his approval of the 
match code, President Roosevelt, upon General 
Johnson’s recommendation, directed the United 
States Tariff Commission to investigate a com- 
plaint that matches are being imported into 
the United States on such terms and under 
such conditions as to endanger the effectiveness 
of the Code. 


PorTLAND, ORE., 


California Retail Code Author- 


ity Incorporates 


San Francisco, CA.ir., Dec. 30.—The Retail 
Lumber & Building Material Code Authority 
(Inc.) No. 2 has filed articles of incorporation 
at Sacramento. Directors named included F. 
Dettman, San Francisco; C. Speer, Oakland; 
Ralph Duncan, Merced; C. Bird, Stockton; 
George Ley, Santa Cruz; E. T. Robie, Auburn, 
and R. T. Stevens, Healdsburg. Offices of the 
northern California code administrating author- 
ity have been opened here. 


Wood Turning and Shaping 
Industries Submit Code 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 3.—Candle-stick 
makers are following butchers and bakers into 
the NRA, it appears from the code scheduled 
for public hearing Jan. 16. The code covers 
the wood turning and shaping industry, with 
eleven subdivisions including practically every 
sort of small woodenware. The hearing will be 
conducted at the Raleigh Hotel on Jan. 
under the direction of Deputy Administrator 
E. A. Selfridge. 

Associations submitting the code are the 
Wood Turners Service Bureau, Clothespin In- 
stitute, Dowel Pin Manufacturers Association, 
Veneer Products Institute, Dowel Manufac- 
turers Association, Toothpick Institute, Ameri- 
can Brush Handle and Brush Block Manufac- 
turers Association, and other groups representing 
the rough bobbin and spool blank industry, 
the candy stick industry and the skewer in- 
dusty. Together these associations represent 
80 per cent of the entire wood turning and 
shaping industry. 











Wood Floor Laying Code Hits 
nang Difficulties 


WASHINGTON, C., Jan. 2.—Evidence that 
many changes it have to be made in the pro- 
posed code of fair competition for the wood 
floor laying contracting industry before it is 
satisfactory either to the proponents or the 
members of allied groups, was produced at a 
hearing on the code, held Dec. 28. 

Frederick Stoddard, Irvington, N. J., who 
presented the code, sponsored by the National 
Wood Flooring Contractors Association (Inc.), 
filed a statement for the code committee in 
which it was declared that “the code as now 
drawn means very little to the wood floor lay- 
ing industry.” In this statement it also was 
asserted that the code committee “is quite sure 
that very few, if any, of the members of the 
industry will assent to it in its present form.” 

This code would be supplemental to the code 
for the Construction Industry, already approved. 
Homer Ballinger, representing the Code Au- 
thority of the retail lumber and building indus- 
try, and Arthur Bevan, representing the Code 
Authority for the lumber industry, objected to 
the wording of certain definitions, which, they 
explained, their groups felt might result in 
injuries to members in those groups. 

Mr. Ballinger was interested in having it 
made clear that the rights of those in the 
building industry to do their own floor work 
are protected, and Mr. Bevan sought assurance 
that no undue restriction would be placed upon 
dealers in the matter of selling material. 

Mr. Stoddard indicated there would be no 
objection to any revision of the definitions that 
would not deprive the floor laying contractors 
of the right to provide the material and direct 
the work incident to the completion of the job 
they had in hand. 

Other suggestions relative to averting the 
overlapping of the codes brought from the 
administrator the reminder that they are supple- 
mental and the suggestion that at subsequent 
conferences many or most of the differences 
might be adjusted. 

Joseph F. Nuno, Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary 
of the association which was formed for the 
purpose of formulating the code, admitted that 
it had not been possible to get into contact with 
a considerable part of the industry, and that it 
was impossible to say what percentage the or- 
ganization represents. 


_—_——— 


New Pine Price List 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 2.—A new cost- 
protection minimum price list for southern yel- 
low pine lumber and timber products, covering 
sales by manufacturers and wholesalers, will be 
published immediately, to become effective be- 
fore Jan. 10, as a result of the approval by the 
Lumber Code Authority of changes proposed 
by the Southern Pine Division, at meetings held 
in Portland, Ore., during the past two weeks. 

This announcement was made by the South- 
ern Pine Association after the special commit- 
tee, appointed to correlate the proposed amend- 
ments of the southern pine price list with those 
of the other competitive Divisions, returned 
from the West Coast. This committee was com- 
posed of O. H. Campbell, Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Bogalusa, La., chairman; C. E. Klumb, 
J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss. ; 
B. F. Chilcut, D. L. Fair Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, Miss.; J. W. Watzek, jr., Crossett Wat- 
zek Gates (Inc.), Chicago; O. N. Cloud, Long- 
leaf Yellow Pine (Inc.), New Orleans; and 





A. S. Boisfontaine, assistant secretary South- 
ern Pine Association. 

The new southern pine minimum price list 
will be much more comprehensive and complete 
than the first one, which became effective Nov. 
While the price level generally has 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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The Lumber Code and Conservation 


Mi.wavuKkerE, Wis., Jan. 2.—At the annual 
meeting here last week of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters, R. B. Goodman, chairman of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission, a promi- 
nent timber owner and lumber manufacturer, 
discussed “The Lumber Code and Conserva- 
tion,” as follows: 


Control of Production—Among the objec- 
tives of the Lumber Code is the maintenance 
of a reasonable balance between production 
and consumption of lumber and timber pro- 
ducts. The method of maintaining this bal- 
anee is provided—control of production. 
This control has been in complete and effec- 
tive operation since September, and produc- 
tion is being limited in the various regions 
to quotas of 45 to 60 percent of the average 
of the three highest years since 1924. 

This control is quantitative by species, and 
not otherwise selective in character. The 
return of industrial activity will tend to in- 
crease the percentages of the _ regional 
quotas, as this Article imposes upon the Code 
Authority the responsibility of providing 
adequate supplies of lumber and timber pro- 
ducts for the consuming market. The indus- 
try’s control of production is therefore lim- 
ited to the prevention of accumulations of 
surplus stocks, and is without other con- 
servation signifieance. 


Control of Timber Cutting—In the Code 
there is also the declared objective of con- 
serving forest resources, and bringing about 
the sustained production thereof. The method 
of accomplishment is presented in Article X 
of the Code, which distinguishes this respon- 
sibility from all of the other Code objec- 
tives, by making it conditional upon co-oper- 
ation with public and other agencies. It was 
mandatory upon the applicant industry to 
request a conference with the Secretary of 
Agriculture and such State and other public 
agencies as he might designate. 


Conference on Conservation—At the first 
session of this conference in Washington, 
formal proposals were presented by the in- 
dustry and the Forest Service. President 
Granger, of the Society of American Fores- 
ters, presented the principles of forest policy 
adopted by this society in 1931, which are 
founded on the necessity for direct partici- 
pation of the public in the protection, de- 
velopment and continuance of forests for the 
general welfare of the country. 

The proposals made and their discussion, 
both in the general conference and at the 
committee meetings, I believe, were the most 
comprehensive, orderly and reasoned presen- 
tation of American forestry problems by pri- 
vate and public agencies that has ever 
occurred in this country. It is comparable 
in importance to the International Forestry 
Congress in Rome in 1926. 

The proposals coming before the confer- 
ence were divided into six national layers: 
(1) Forest practices; (2) Disposal and ac- 
quisition; (3) Taxation and loans; (4) Public 
co-operative expenditures; (5) Farm wood- 
lands; (6) Salvaging damaged timber. Com- 
mittees were appointed, which met and voted 
on the respective proposals of the industry, 
of the Forest Service, and of individual con- 
ferees. These committees did not draw con- 
clusions, but reported the vote taken on each 
proposal. The reports of these committees 
relating to the six sections of regulation and 
co-operation have gone to the Divisions and 
Subdivisions of the Lumber Code Authority. 
These regional agencies are now discussing 
the committee reports, and the forestry com- 
mittees of these agencies are attempting to 
apply these proposals by vertical integration 
to their particular forest regions. 


Regional Forestry Proposals—When the 
Washington conference reconvenes in Jan- 
uary, the general principles developed by its 
six-ply, horizontal lamination will be cross- 
sectioned for each forest region. The con- 
clusion is inevitable that woods practices, 
and the character of State and federal co- 
operation involved in bringing about sus- 
tained forest production, are national only 
in principle, but regional and sub-regional in 
application. A new and previously omitted 
element will appear in the regional reports. 
This is the responsibility of the State and 


local governments that have original juris- 


diction, and are charged with localized public 
interest. 


Regional Diversity—The 
gional social and economic conditions, and 
of distinct forest species, is recognized by 
the Divisions and Subdivisions of the Lumber 
Code Administration. There are specific ad- 
ministrative agencies for pine, fir, cypress, 
hemlock, redwood and hardwoods, and fur- 
ther Subdivisions of these agencies by State 
groups. The jurisdiction of these agencies 
extends to actual logging operations and the 
regulation of woods practices. 


diversity of re- 


A glance at the map of the forested areas 
of the United States indicates many aspects 
of the distinctly regional character of their 
social and economic environment. In con- 
servation chronology, these forest regions 
are still more diverse. The Lake States are 
confronted with imminent timber exhaustion, 
a situation which the hardwood regions of 
the East and South are only now approach- 


ing. In New England the stage of timber 
exhaustion has passed, and an equilibrium 


between annual drain and growth is appear- 
ing. The Gulf States are approaching this 
equilibrium. The Inland Empire and _ the 
Pacific Coast are still concerned with the 
problems of a timber surplus. In each forest 
area there is a varying character of owner- 
ship, and a different State forestry policy 
as to co-operation between the public and 
the private timber owner. 


These are differences that are impervious 
to national planning, because they are in- 
herent in local public finance, local economic 
conditions and physical variations of soil, 
climate, topography and forest species. -No 
one fact of forestry is more clearly recog- 
nized today than the need of localized for- 
estry solutions. 


Sub - Regional Adaptation (The Lake 
States)—Whatever national co-operation is 
involved, whatever regional planning is de- 
veloped under Article X of the Lumber Code, 
the actual woods practices resulting there- 
from must be adapted to the operations of 
the individual timber block. 

The problems of this adaptation have been 
considered by two regional conferences held 
here in Milwaukee during the present month, 
Both of these conferences approved the pro- 
posals of the United States Forest Service 
(as differing from those of the industry) in 
regard to regional boards for determining 
the application of forestry rules governing 
woods practices. Both the discussion by the 
public agencies, and the later discussion by 
private timber owners, disclosed the neces- 
sity for determining, under competent tech- 
nical supervision, the optimum reproduction 
objectives, and appropriate plans of manage- 
ment for individual tracts. It was also ap- 
parent that, in this region, private forest 
land owners can not be depended upon vol- 
untarily to keep their lands productive. 

This region is confronted with the diffi- 
culty arising from minutely divided owner- 
ship and the short-lived interest of the av- 
erage timber owner. Therefore the solutions 
proposed at these conferences involve the 
blocking of areas on which the remaining 
saw timber is susceptible to sustained-yield 
management, and in which the timber owner 
is assured a competitive marketing of forest 
products to more than one existing conver- 
sion plant. 





Co-operation—This regional management 
planning requires co-operation between pri- 
vate owners and public agencies, including 
the Lumber Code Authority, which is itself 
a public agency conducted by the forest in- 
dustries, having public obligation as well as 
public authority. This co-operation is two- 
fold. It includes, first, the development of 
management plans for woods practices ap- 


propriate to each specific logging operation, -« 


and, second, the administrative enforcement 
of the requirements of these management 
plans. These practice requirements will de- 
velop the need for allocation of the obliga- 
tions incurred as between the private owner, 
the State and local governments, and the 
Federal Government—relating to forest tax- 
ation, fire prevention, and compensatory ac- 
quisition of those selectively-logged areas 


that can not be consolidated by the owner 
into a future operating block. 


Guidance of Trained Forester Needed— 
However, we are here concerned with the 
validity of these practices, rather than the 
obligations that may be incurred in com- 
pliance. Specifically, as foresters, we are 
primarily concerned with satisfactory silvi- 
cultural provisions. These provisions are 
capable of broad statement as to objective; 
they are capable of more specific statement 
as to forest regions and forest species; but, 
in actual practice within the forest itself, 
their application depends upon the guidance 
of the trained forester. 





Heard at Society of American 
Foresters Annual in 
Milwaukee 


Practically all of the major problems in the 
field of American forestry and of the lumber 
industry in the United States center in or have 
grown out of private ownership. A large shift 
to the public ownership of forest lands seems 
the only way to carry out the modest program 
recommended by the Copeland senatorial report 
on American forestry—EarLeE CLapp, U. 
Forestry Service, Washington, D. C. 


Great benefits to the lumber industry will 
derive from the Code, particularly Article 10 
dealing with conservation. National wealth will 
increase, money will flow into the industry, 
barren timberland will be repopulated, flood 
control will be effected, wild life will be pre- 
served, and immeasurable benefits to communi- 
ties in timber regions will result—J. W. 
WaATZEK, JR., Crossett-Watzek-Gates, Chicago. 


Why should we not have public control of 
the forests to assure that benefits derived will 
go to the public which pays the bill instead of 
to a handful of private foresters who reap all 
the benefits?—L. F. Knerpp, U. S. Forestry 
Service, Washington, D. C. 


A tax of 2 percent of the stumpage value of 
the timber should be assessed against the con- 
signee of the products. This money should be 
used by the State department of conservation 
for forest protection.- In Michigan this would 
mean about $200,000 annually, enough to insure 
fire protection of some precision and certitude. 
emcee Watson, forest engineer, Milwau- 

ee. 





Lower Rates on Oak Logs 
to Baltimore 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 2.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission Dec. 29 decided that 
rates on oak logs in carloads from Big Island, 
Deacon, Newcastle, and Allen Creek, Va., and 
from Ronceverte, W. Va., to Baltimore were 
not unreasonable in the past. The commission. 
however, ruled that in the future rate should be 
lower. This decision was rendered on a peti- 
tion filed by the Williamson Veneer Co., which 
operates a plant at Highlandtown, a suburb of 
Baltimore, against the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. and others, involving the shipment’ of 
thirty-seven carloads of oak logs between 1925 
and 1930. These logs are rated as sixth class 
in official territory. The Williamson company 
sought a rate based on 65 percent of this rate, 
such as is now applicable in Central: territory. 
The commission agreed with the contentions of 
the veneer company, holding that the future 
rates from Ivy to Baltimore shall be‘14% cents 
per 100 pounds; 15 cents from Allen Creek, 
Deacon and Big Isand; and 17 cents from 
Ronceverte and Newcastle. 
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IN THE BerksuireE His of 
western Massachusetts, a beauti- 
ful country where the rugged 
highlands and rocky streams 


have been made 
fine highways, 


accessible by 
old and new New 
England mingle in a_ peaceful 
way. There are occasional farms 
that are still operated as farms; 
much as they were in the days 
when this was part of the Old 
West, save of course that some 


of the mechanics of the New 
Era have come to the help of 
the farmers. These irregular 


tracts of land elbow the neigh- 


boring hills; and one suspects 
that many of the fields have not 
been changed in size or shape 
since the days when Daniel 


Shays and his unruly followers 
staged the first agricultural re- 
volt in this old commonwealth. 
Houses are old. Any residence 
less than a century in age is 
looked upon as a rather recent 
production; and these sturdy 


old farm houses are much 
studied by architects, as well as 
by historians of the _ earlier 


days. And except for the high- 
ways, great tracts look as wild 
and uninhabited as they must 
have looked when Jonathan Ed- 
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Trees are here seen growing through 
the roof of the storage shed of the 
Angers Lumber Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. This city is one of the nation's 
workshops, specializing in firearms, 
and situated in the valley of the 


Connecticut River 





wards served as missionary to 
the Stockbridge Indians. 


AN OLD NEW 
ENGLAND COMPANY 


But new New England has 
long since discovered these hills. 
They are within easy reach of 
great centers of population, and 
they serve as playgrounds in 
summer for many thousands of 
people. The three southern New 
England States, especially, have 


become great workshops; and 
industry has penetrated the 
Berkshires. 

Pittsfield, Mass., one of the 


handsome cities of the Berk- 
shires, has a big General Elec- 
tric plant, and, while it has 
other industries, this one is eco- 
nomically the most important to 
local welfare. At the time of 
our visit to Pittsfield this plant 
was adding more workers and 
increasing its production. 





Species and 
grades are here 
displayed, 
side the office 
but under cover, 


by the 


out- 


Spring- 


Corporation, 
Springfield, 
Mass. The com- 
pany finds that 
those who wish 
to make repairs 
or remodel now- 
adays want to 
know exactly 
what grades and 
species really 
mean—-and these 
full length 
boards offer a 
full explanation 
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IN THE HILLS AND VALLEYS 


OF NEW ENGLAND 


The Berkshire Lumber Co. is 
one of the long established and 
vigorous concerns in the hills 
for which it is named. Quite a 
number of years ago, William T. 
Butler told us, the company 
added architectural service as a 
matter of protecting itself and 
its customers. Architects, he 
said, were turned out by the 
schools almost at wholesale. 
They studied styles; they knew 
the history of their art; they 
gave much attention to lights 
and shadows and colors and 
what-not. But they knew little 
about the business of producing 
a livable house, and they knew 
next to nothing about materials 
and stock patterns and practical 
building. It took them years to 
learn these things, and often 
they seemed to do it against 
their own will. 


ARCHITECTURAL SERVICE 
IN SELF DEFENSE 


So this company, perhaps 
some twenty years ago, put in 
a department and hired its own 
architect. It could insist that 
this man pay attention to ma- 
terials and costs as well as to 
the art of massing details. With 
this service in its own offices 
it found it was not losing 
so many jobs. It had lost 
these earlier jobs, worked on by 
independent architects, not be- 
cause a competitor underbid 
it, but because the owner be- 
came discouraged over architect 
vagaries in the field of cost and 
practical design and simply gave 
up the idea of building at all. 
Those outside preliminary esti- 
mates were notoriously inaccu- 
rate. And by correcting these 
things, designing not only hand- 
some but useful houses, using 
available materials and making 
accurate preliminary estimates 
of cost, the company found it 
added materially to its sales of 
the more expensive houses. It 
added architectural distinction 
to small dwellings. And while 
at the present there is less of 
this work being done, because 
general conditions have _ short- 
ened new construction, Mr. But- 
ler still believes that with the 
company’s general situation and 
type of trade, it is an excellent 
idea that will work again to full 
efficiency as soon as_ general 
building is resumed. 

J. A. Herd, of this company, 
states that here, as in most 


ba 


“agar 


places, the bulk of trade hall 
been repairing and remodeling | 
Because of local conditions, he) 

has not considered it wise to) 
make use of certain devices em. ™ 
ployed elsewhere to stimulatell 
business. For instance, he is 
not favorable to reducing prices 
by persuading people to do their 
own delivery. Few people have) 
anything suited to hauling lum.’ 4 
ber, and fastening lumber on? 
running boards is laborious and| 3 
unsatisfactory. The yard can do! a 
the delivering quite as cheaply |) 
as can an independent craymen, B 
who knows little about hand- 

ling lumber. And in any event) 

Mr. Herd thinks the time must | 
be near when volume will neces: | 

sarily increase and the delivery 

apparatus will be needed. The 

company has the trucks and | 

drivers and prefers to use them, | 


DOUBTFUL ABOUT 
WISDOM OF DISCOUNTS 


Mr. Herd is also doubtful 
about any special discounts for 7 
cash, or for that matter about | 
discounts in general. A dealer | 
can’t give a discount unless he 
first adds it to the price. To 
give discounts under certain 
conditions, and not under 
others, complicates the policies 
and causes misunderstandings. 
He prefers to follow the policies 
which have been worked out 
through many years to fit local 
preferences; so he continues to 
watch credits carefully, to give © 
credit where it is due, and to 
offer everyone essentially the 
same service on the same terms. 
We take it for granted this is 
evidence of faith upon the part 
of the company that volume will 
return rather soon; and that it 
is not wise to inaugurate a 
whole new system to meet a 
passing condition, and then have 
to alter it when that condition 
does pass. Of course the com- 
pany is catering to small pur- 
chasers and is glad to do so. 
This business adds to volume, 
and though small sales are 
costly to make, they are impor- 
tant at the moment and get 
every attention. 

This company has made one 
change that is not due to tem- 
porary conditions. Years ago 
there were many towns and vil- 
lages around Pittsfield without 
local lumber yards, and buyers 
perforce had to go away from 
home for their lumber. In those 
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AMERICAN 


Training and Co-operating With Architects 

in the Better-House Field — Maintaining 

Proved Services—The Merchandising Idea 
to the Fore 


days the Berkshire company 
sold and delivered over a rather 
wide area. Later on, yards were 
established in most if not all 
these villages, and the company 
plays ball with these newer 
dealers. It makes no attempt 
to sell in their territory, and in 
fact avoids even making quota- 
tions when it knows the facts. 
It would do this anyway, as a 
matter of sound policy, if noth- 
ing else were involved. But Mr. 
Herd has found, too, that when 
a customer comes from a distant 
town to make a purchase, there 
is usually a reason why the local 
dealer doesn’t want to sell to 
him; and that is also a reascn, 
in nearly all cases, why the 
Berkshire people would not care 
to give him credit. 


A FEROCIOUS 
FIGHTIN’ RABBIT 


This company has also done 
some customer financing, but no 
contracting. Usually its loans 
were second mortgages, taken to 
help out a good contractor, and 
they were taken only when un- 
derlying conditions were sound. 
At the moment there isn’t much 
demand for such service, but 
when there is once more, it will 
likely be given. 

In Mr. Butler’s office are a 
number of game heads, most of 
them the trophies of his father’s 
rifle. He gets much amusement 
out of the head of a “Moose 
Rabbit,” a startling object. It 
is the head of a snowshoe rabbit 
wearing antlers like a moose. 
This phenomenon is the product 
of a _ taxidermist’s skill and 
humor, but it gets quite as much 
attention and more interest than 
do the authentic game heads. 

F. G. Ferry, of C. S. Ferry & 
Son, also in Pittsfield, tells us 
that the city and neighboring 
points continue to be residence 
places for wealthy people, with 
large estates occupied chiefly in 
summer. There are fashions in 
such things, and sometimes the 
second generation of a family 
does not seem to care to spend 
summers in the hill country. 
But these country houses con- 
tinue to be a matter of some im- 
portance to the local merchants. 
The General Electric plant and 
the woolen mills are the impor- 
tant industries. 

Mr. Ferry mentioned a matter 
we have heard discussed in the 
East with growing concern—the 


subject of mortgage money in 
building and remodeling houses. 
There are co-operative banks, 
equivalent to building and loan 
associations, that are loaning 
money as they get it in. But 
the law limits the amount of 
funds that savings banks can 
loan on real estate, and in most 
cases these limits have been 
reached. Judging from the state- 
ments of many dealers, half way 
across the country, the financing 
of new homes must be adjusted 
and expanded before the build- 
ing industry can hope to func- 
tion on a large-volume basis. 


A GREAT 
INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


Over the great ridge and in 
the valley of the Connecticut 
River is Springfield, one of the 
important and diverse work- 
shops of New England. The 
diversity of the industries has 
been of immense aid to the city, 
in that in the worst of times a 
good many of them were certain 
to be operating. Among the in- 
dustries of New England not the 
least important is the manufac- 
ture of firearms, and Springfield 
has had the great Federal 
arsenal for more than a hundred 
years. Many a national guards- 


-man knows Springfield because 


its name has been given to the 
rifle he carries. 

J. M. Oliver, of the Hampden 
Lumber Co., tells us that for 
many years the chief part of 
this corporation’s business cen- 
tered in the making of special 
millwork. When this trade be- 
came less important, the com- 
pany had to take steps to culti- 
vate general retail trade; and 
this it has done. But its former 
experience and contacts proved 
valuable even after the shift in 
emphasis was made, for in 
earlier days it had dealt much 
with architects and found that 
after taking on Curtis millwork 
it could persuade these archi- 
tects to specify Curtis products. 
This general architect-type of 
trade was and is satisfactory, 
because of the fact that it car- 
ries little financing difficulty. 
Such trade is especially impor- 
tant, for in this city the banks 
have been the chief source of 
mortgage money, and at present 
are making practically no loans. 

At the moment, Mr. Oliver 
says, there is not much inclina- 
tion to build new houses. While 
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These articles, at 
the entrance to 
the display room 
of the Hampden 
Lumber Co., 
Springfield, Mass., 
indicate that the 
company has spe- 
cialized in fine 
millwork 








repair and remodeling work con- 
tinue to come in, there is among 
these home owners a certain in- 
clination—call it prudence or 
stubbornness as you _ like—to 
concentrate upon the business of 
keeping titles clear, even at the 
expense of letting repairs go. 


MERCHANDISING 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


Mr. Oliver is a convert to 
the idea that merchandising of 
building materials will be the 
prevailing method of the future 
—handling the lines needed to 
complete a home, and perhaps 
to equip it at least in part, and 
selling these things by means of 
display and other mercantile 
methods. He has plans drawn 
for remodeling the plant to in- 
clude show and sales rooms. 
There is a small display area at 
present—small, that is, in com- 
parison with the new plans—but 
it has not been wholly satisfac- 
tory. Such a department, Mr. 
Oliver thinks, should be easily 
accessible to the customer; a 
place where the prospect can see 
and handle the article, and ob- 
serve it in a setting which will 
suggest its place in the home. 
Mr. Oliver, too, apparently be- 
lieves that current difficulties 





This is the handsome office 
building of the Hampden 
Lumber Co., Springfield, 
Mass. The company’s plant 
is to be remodeled to pro- 
vide more space for dis- 
playing building materials, 
which, the management be- 
lieves, should be easily 
accessible to the prospec- 
tive buyer, and show the 
articles in their proper 
background so that he may 
form an idea as to how 
they will look when in- 
stalled in his home. The 
reputation that the com- 
pany earned for producing 
special jobs of millwork was 
a great help to it when it 
started to cultivate the 
general retail trade and 
handle a line of stock 
items, and it has been able 
to persuade architects to 
specify these 
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are drawing measurably toward 
a close. It is cheering to find 
dealers who are looking to busi- 
ness recovery as an imminent 
thing, and are getting ready for 
it. He says frankly that he 
must wait to be more certain 
that the turn has come; but 
when he is certain he is pre- 
pared to go along with it. 


H. B. Field, of the Springfield 
Lumber Corporation, was busily 
working at the business of re- 
decorating his own show room; 
a handsome place, full of light 
and skillfully displaying a maxi- 
mum amount of building mate- 
rial. He had just completed a 
display of construction lumber, 
outside the office but under 
cover. It consisted of some full 
length boards of various grades 
and species, set on end in a 
permanent rack. More and more 
people, he says, are interested 
in knowing what grades and 
species really mean—something 
to be expected as home owners 
who know nothing of lumber 
engage in making repairs and 
doing remodeling. This yard 
keeps its finish lumber behind a 
great range of tight doors, 
painted with aluminum paint. 
Many dealers are discovering 
the usefulness and also the dec- 
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orative possibilities of. -this 


paint. 

H. A. Bellows, of C. P. Chase 
& Co., has volunteered much 
labor during the last few months 
to getting the industry organ- 
ized to function under the new 
public regulations. He helped 
in organizing a State association 
last summer, as a regional group 
in the Northeastern, and he has 
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distort, the major purposes of 
the effort. It has not only been 
distorted into a hard fight over 
labor organization, but has also 
been used by some minor lines 
to create unnecessary trade as- 
sociations. The real purpose, as 
he sees it, was to correct ethical 
difficulties, and otherwise to put 
industry into an operating posi- 











given much time and thought to 
the application of the various 


higher wages contemplated. 
will hardly 


tion where it could pay the 
This 
be brought about 
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written stories,’ Mr. Bellows’ proposition. I put four outsig —— 
said, “to the effect that New men at work late last summe 
England has felt the depression just looking for this trade. Thy 
less than any other part of seemed the best and surest wa 
the country, that Massachusetts of finding it. There are peopkm 
fared the best of the New Eng- who can be persuaded to & 
land States, and that this county needed repairs if we present , 
stands at the top in Massachu-_ proposition to them clearly an 
setts. We appreciate the com-_ in detail, who wouldn’t do sie = 
pliment, though at times the we waited for them to deci¢ 
story is hard to believe when’ without help.” : Thi 
we're right here. There are of course many 


“IT don’t look for new con- yards in Springfield. The Realn® 











Codes; a highly necessary but merely by adding to the dealer’s’ struction right away. Local and called on a lot of them, but , aa 
difficult service. overhead in the form of dues to general conditions are not quite number of managers were away “cibil 
He says there have been some hastily created or not very use- right. So we’re still depending and others seemed willing t d er scoe 
misunderstandings of, and per- ful trade organizations. on repair and remodeling, and _ let those already quoted speak - a d 
haps some deliberate effort to “Some newspaper men have we're really working on the _ for the local industry. » though 
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As it is customarily handled by dealers, seeking instinct of home So 
plywood is easily merchandised in any quantity craftsmen is the Charles aroun¢ 
from one piece up to any number the buyer A. Hohmeier Lumber about 
wants, and some lumbermen have developed Co., Chicago, which re- four I 
especially effective methods of advantageously serves one table on its of it, | 
disposing of the “off” sizes resulting from spe- large display floor for put uw 
cial cuts, also. scraps of this kind. The childr 
One of these is the Rikerd Lumber Co., larger pieces are priced on thi 
Lansing, Mich., which, because of its central singly, and the smaller His o 
location on one of the city’s principal streets, pieces are bundled and cars 
caters to a large come-in trade and keeps in- priced as a unit. Incide 
teresting “buys” on display to attract the atten- The larger plywood and te 
tion of the customer, especially the handy man orders, however, are for possib 
or school boy, who does come in. A show case’ the standard sizes, and Car 
along one wall contains a variety of these spe it is desirable that the © ful sp 


cialties, including log cabin siding, insulation, 
shelves, bread boards, small ironing boards, 
and a medicine cabinet. 

On top of this case also, and elsewhere about 
the display room, are panels of plywood, in 
various odd sizes, each piece with its price mark. 
As this supply of plywood panels changes from 
day to day, because of sales and additions, it 
is a source of interest to the mechanically- 
minded browser seeking something with which 
to build something. W. J. Burgess, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Rikerd com- 
pany, told a visiting AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative that this plan of putting the ply- 
wood on display, attractively priced to move 
it, is better than cutting it down to standard 
size, for besides eliminating the cutting ex- 
pense there is the added advantage of having 
on display a remnant group that so many cus- 
tomers like to inspect occasionally. 

Another firm that uses this same remnant- 


per-piece price for each 
size be displayed promi- 
nently for the benefit 
of customers attempting 
to reach decisions on 
what to buy and how 


When a piece of plywood is cut for a special job in the Rikerd Lum-” 
ber Co.’s mill, the part that remains, whether it be large or small, io 
put on display in the company’s sales room with a price tag calculated ' 
to move it immediately; this is cheaper than cutting to a smaller, stand-) 
ard, size, and besides it helps to bring customers to the sales room} 


much. The Spears Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., accomplishes this by having samples of 
plywood and other panel materials, such as wall 
board, displayed together in a neat rack in its 
display room. On each material the standard 
sizes, and their prices, are listed; and since 
the sizes given are all the same for the various 
materials, the customer finds it easy to com- 
pare these with his available funds, and his 
building needs, and select the sizes and mate- 
rial he wants. 

There is also a variety of methods for han- 
dling plywood in the warehouse. Some deal- 
ers buy this material in bulk, and _ store 
it that way in bins in the lumber shed. Others 
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Plywood storage rack developed and used by the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., 


which minimizes waste space 


are more careful. One of these is the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., which 
willingly pays the extra dollar a thousand to 
have the plywood packaged in convenient pack- 
ages. “Any of the plywood manufacturers will 
package it for you, if you pay them for it,” Mr. 
Seidel said recently when he was visiting in 
the AmeRIcCAN LUMBERMAN offices and was 
asked about this matter, “and we find that it 
pays us to have it done. The mills bundle it 
in quantities convenient for handling—usually 
about ten pieces of 3-ply, or fewer if the pieces 
are thicker. When we get the plywood we put 
it in the rack, keeping it in bundles, and that 
way the wood doesn’t get dusty or dirty, and 
presents a better appearance when the customer 
gets it.” 

The construction of the rack itself, which this 
company uses to provide convenient storage for 
a maximum amount of plywood, is shown in 
the sketch. Doubtless other dealers can adapt 
the idea to advantage, perhaps rearranging to 
fit individual space allotments. Inside width 
and depth, to fit the standard sizes of panels, 
are the only dimensions that need be retained: 
the height of bin can be changed, if necessary. 
to vary the amount of space accommodations of 
a given size. 


_ 


MANY Yarns have at least one rip saw for 
light work. Where a rip saw is maintained it 
should be equipped with a splitter and hood 
guard, always kept in place. The bottom of 
the saw should be protected and all belts fully 
covered. Only an experienced man_ should 
operate a rip saw, and it should be kept sharp 
and swaged. It therefore may be advisable to 
lock the electric switch box to prevent any 
unauthorized use. 
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Retailers Round Table 














This Might Be Worth Trying 
~ as Sales Help 


A story with at least the germ of a sales 
possibility in it comes to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN from a western correspondent. It tells 


An ingenious young man in that dealer’s 


© town, unable to get a job and with a family to 
© support, conceived the idea of turning several 


vacant lots of his into money-making property. 
If miniature golf once brought in the shekels 
when it was new, he reasoned, why wouldn’t a 
miniature auto track do’the same? The idea 


came to him as he contemplated his small son’s - 


once-expensive miniature automobile, still run- 
ning under its own power, but looking rather 


» groggy. 


So he bought some lumber, built a fence 
around his lots and laid out a circular track 
about 100 feet in diameter and wide enough for 
four little cars, ran a light fence on each side 
of it, and erected a little frame office. Then he 
put up a sign and sent out cards inviting the 


» children in to learn how to drive an automobile 
> on this miniature speedway at ten cents a whirl. 
» His only other investment was two more little 


cars and some repairs to his son’s old ones. 
Incidentally the small son took an important 


* and to him a delightful part, in showing off the 


possibilities of his car and the track. 
Careful supervision of the children and care- 


» ful spacing of the cars have reassured doubting 


mothers that their children are safe in this new 
“amusement park” and the place is doing a big 
business, 

The idea has spread and another track has 
been installed on the main highway. Who 
knows but another miniature golf craze is in 
the making? 

At any rate there seems to be a possibility 
for at least one in a town, and who better quali- 
fied to make some good money with little ex- 
penditure than the lumber dealer, especially if 
he happens to own a vacant space big enough? 
Wouldn’t it be a pretty good stunt to have the 
publicity, as well as income, that it would pro- 
duce? 





A Pictured Prophecy 
Of the Christmas greeting cards received 
from lumbermen by the editor of this depart- 
ment none was more appropriate or more 
striking than that of the Antrim Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. In folder form and of gen- 
erous size, the front page—evidently especially 
designed—shows a group of gnomes busily en- 
gaged in putting the finishing touches on a new 
home being built beneath the over-arching roots 
and trunk of a huge tree. Three of the gnomes 
are wielding square, hammer and saw, while 
a third is engaged in painting in brilliant red 
on a board nailed to the tree-trunk the age-old 
greeting “Merry Christmas.” Symbolic both 
of the forest and of the ultimate use of its 
product for home-building, and picturing a 
scene of building activity, the card conveys a 

message of optimism for the new year. 





Here are some little tricks of 
salesmanship that have helped to 
increase volume for a _ certain, 
western lumber retailer, accord- 
ing to his own statement.* One 
of the most effective of these is 
his custom of always having some 
little article of merchandise in his 
hands when talking to a customer 
or a visitor. For example, when 
going out into the shed or yard 
to wait on a customer he may 
take along one of the handy steel 
measuring tapes, carried in stock, 
which are so useful around the av- 
erage home. As he talks to the 
customer he casually manipulates 
the rule, pulling out the steel 
ribbon and letting it snap back 
into its case. 
ally the customer will make some 
remark about the rule; if not, he 
calls attention to it after a rea- 
sonable length of time. The re- 
sult—nine times out of ten—is 
that the customer buys one. Sim- 








He says that usu- | 


ilarly, when talking to a customer 
over the counter he picks up some 
article from the show case, or 
perhaps from one of the merchan- 
dising card displays on the coun- 
ter before him. It may be some 
item of hardware, a paint brush, 


or what-not. The same sales 
psychology as before applies in 
this instance. Incidentally, this 
dealer says that his show case dis- 
plays have increased sales in the 
lines shown therein by 50 per- 
cent. The simple trick of placing 
a roll of chicken wire in a con- 
spicuous place in the office has 
boosted his sales of that item 50 
percent within a few months. “Of 
course, I can’t pick up a roll of 
wire and fuss with it to get the 
customer’s attention,” this dealer 
adds, “but as he can hardly get to 
the counter without noticing it, 
the effect is about the same.” 


*Name of retailer of file. 








Extensive Building Program 
Completed 


The new retail yard of the Sterling Lumber 
Co., at Roseville, Calif., is a testimony to the 
faith in the future felt by the officials of that 
company. The work of construction was begun 
last May and was completed early in Novem- 
ber, at which time a public opening was held 
attended by more than 500 persons. 

During the intervening months mechanics and 
laborers to a total of 67 were employed on the 








Attractive front of the Sterling Lumber Co.’s 
new yard at Roseville, Calif. 


job, representing a very substantial local con- 
tribution to the National Recovery program. 
The new lumber sheds, office, warehouse and 
display room are models of lumber-yard effi- 
ciency. The display room and office has an 
area of 28x40 feet, dimensions of the store 
building being 28x72 feet. The cement and 
roofing warehouse is 30x60 feet, while the lum- 
ber shed is 74x110 feet. A 300-foot railroad 
spur into the yard will insure prompt and eco- 
nomical handling of in-shipments. 

The headquarters of the Sterling Lumber Co., 
which is headed by Frank G.Duttle as president 
and F. L. Sayre as. general manager, is in Oak- 
land, the Roseville yard being under the man- 
agement of H. F. Duncan, with Ray E. Tay- 
low as his assistant. 





Estimating and Advisory Service 


An estimating and advisory service with re- 
gard to home remodeling work brings the Acme 
Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., an average of two 
good jobs a week, according to proprietor W. 
Hayes Lyon. Realizing the exceptional possi- 
bilities in developing home remodeling work 
during this period when so many unemployed 
people have been forced to move into the homes 
of relatives, Mr. Lyon started making a spe- 
cialty of this work. He finds it profitable and 
not hard to secure. 

“T’ve been in the lumber business for 30 years 
and never before have I seen so- many families 
living together,” says Mr. Lyon. “To accom- 
modate relatives people who own their own 
homes or can pay rent must create additional 
space. The logical solution is a small apart- 
ment in the attic or basement, or in some cases, 
a small addition. We find attics and basements 
most popular because they are easily heated 
without much extra fuel. 

“People who are forced to take such steps 
naturally can’t afford to call in an architect. 
That’s where we come into the picture. We 
go out and look over the job and make an 
itemized list of the materials required and a 
very rough pencil sketch of the work. This 
estimate usually sells the job, but we go a step 
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further, making more detailed rough sketches 
of the work for the customer when material is 
delivered. In many cases we provide detailed 
instructions or even give a bit of personal di 
rection, Service of this kind brings us a con- 
stant flow of ‘recommendation’ business. We 


have never advertised for this work because we 


didn’t have to. 

“The advisory service sells a variety of ma- 
terials. Wallboard probably heads the 
Then, for attic remodeling, insulation is almost 
always salable. In addition there is usually 
some lumber included, possibly a door or two, 
builders’ hardware, paint, maybe some putty and 
a few other items. Of course this applies only 
to interior work. Additions always run into a 
good deal more profit.” 


Starts Building 


Cripple Creek, Coro., Jan. 2.—The gold 
mining boom in Colorado is having its effect 
on the sale of lumber and other building mate- 
rials. For the first time since 1906 residents 
of this mining town, scene of one of the coun- 
try’s major gold discoveries, sees craftsmen at 
work building a new residence. It is an all- 
lumber, two-story structure. There are no 
vacant houses in the town. 





Gold Boom 





AT A LAKESIDE resort two boys were selling 
fish-bait. Both had stuck up crudely lettered 
cardboard signs. One read simply, ‘Worms,” 
while the other proclaimed, "Fat, peppy worms.” 
Which lad, do you think, had most success? 





Gets Fine Order for Lumber 


Artincton, Tex., Jan. 2.—To the Bates Lum- 
ber Co. of this city recently came the honor, 
as well as the pleasure, of supplying 15 cars 
of lumber for the further improvement of Ar- 
lington Downs, in preparation for the spring 
racing meet scheduled for March 27 to April 
21, at which time it is expected that some of 
the best equine stock in the country will com- 
pete. The lumber order was placed by the 
Waggoner interests of Fort Worth, comprising 
W. T. Waggoner and his sons, Paul and Guy, 
who own and operate Arlington Downs. Inci- 
dentally, this is claimed to be the finest race- 
track in the United States, and equalled abroad 
only by the famous Epsom Downs, in England. 
It is located two miles directly cast of Arling- 
ton 

At the November meeting there were 800 
visiting horses, and the stall capacity is now 
being enlarged to take care of one thousand. 
The amount of lumber sold by the Bates Lum- 
ber Co. for this purpose was around 350,000 
feet, mostly Nos. 1 and 2 yellow pine. The 
order was divided among several mills, making 
it possible for the seller to make delivery in 
less than two weeks’ time. The improvements 





being made at the track have provided consid- 
erable employment, especially for carpenters, 
among whom are many from Arlington and 
vicinity. 


list. 
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lowa Farmer Builds New House 
to Save Money 


_ When C. W. Dickman, a northeastern Iowa 
farmer, announced that he was going to replace 
the 50-year-old farm home by a fine new one, 
neighbors shook their heads and protested. “In 
a depression like this is no time to build.” Mr. 
Dickman figured otherwise. Estimates showed 
that with prevailing bedrock prices he could 
save 25 percent by building. “It’s not a poor 
time to build; it’s the 


very best time,” he de- <= ~——— 7 


cided. The residence he Z° 
has built is the most | 
modern for miles 
around. It was com- 
pleted about three 
months ago. The 


building is of tile, with 
Johns - Manville asbes- 
tos roofing and red 
top insulating | ath. 
Floors and finish are 
oak throughout. Built- 
in features are writing 
desk, ironing board, 
kitchen cupboard, linen 
closet and _ bathroom 
cabinet. The gutters, 
downspouts and screens 
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Senour paints, a few cans of which are dis. 
played as shown in the picture, the main stock 
being stored neatly in bins along the side of the 
display room. 
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A profitable line not ordinarily § 


seen in lumber yards, but displayed here, is the 


Closidor line of doors, made by the Servidor Co, 


Holds Two Successha Parties 


“The more we get together the happier we'll 
be.” So run the words of a song often warbled 
with gusto at lumber conventions and other 








are copper. 

The new _ residence 
stands beside U. S. 
highway 55, near Post- 
ville, Ia., a depression-challenger to travelers 
on that road. 

The lumber used in this farm home was pur- 
chased from John L. Gregg & Co., retail lum- 
ber dealers, Postville. The millwork and inte- 
rior finish were supplied by the Charles City 
Millwork & Fixture Co. 


Creosoting Amendment Vetoed 


Los Ancetes, Catir., Jan. 2.—An amend- 
ment to the local building code requiring creo- 
soting by pressure treatment of all timber used 
in the foundations of buildings was vetoed by 
the mayor and returned to the city council Dec. 
22. The mayor objected to the compulsory fea- 
ture on the ground that it would increase the 
cost of constructing homes. He called atten- 
tion to an alternate amendment submitted by 
the Los Angeles Lumber & Allied Products In- 
stitute which presents other ways of fighting 
termites and suggested that the proposals of 
the lumbermen be given further consideration. 

———_———. 
7. . . 
Display of Specialties 

The Laird Lumber Co. yard at Willoughby, 
Ohio, carries in addition to a complete stock of 
lumber and building materials, various special- 
ties such as garage doors, hardware, paints etc. 
The accompanying pho- 
tograph, snapped by an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








The Laird Lumber Co., 
Willoughby, Ohio, ag- 
gressive merchandiser 
of building specialties 
as well as of lumber 
and building materials, 
maintains an attractive 
display of the various 
lines handled. A full- 
sized working sample 
of overhead garage door 
receives much attention 





representative upon oc- 
casion of a recent visit 
to above yard, shows 
part of the company’s display room, the central 
feature of which is a working sample of over- 
head garage door made by the Frantz Manufac- 
turing Co. The Laird company stocks Martin- 








The C. W. Dickman farm home in process of construction 
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gatherings where the joys and benefits of good f 


fellowship and co-operation are emphasized. 
Kxemplifying that theme, the Murphy Lumber 
Co., Urbana, Ohio, following its custom of 
several years’ standing, held successful “get- 
together” parties on the evenings of Dec. 4 
and 5. The guests the first evening were the 
carpenters and contractors of the community, 
including a few others as special guests, while 
on the second evening the firm’s farmer friends 
and their wives were the guests of honor. A 
buffet luncheon was served each evening. 


The parties were sponsored jointly by the § 


Murphy Lumber Co. and the Agasote Millboard 
Co., and each was featured by a demonstration 
of Homosote building board and Thermasote 
insulation. 

“It is impossible for us to say how much di- 
rect business we get from these contacts with 
our contractors and other friends,” said E. S. 
Knull of the Murphy Lumber Co. to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “but these events cer- 
tainly have proved very popular and we feel 
that they create good-will. Therefore it is our 
intention to continue this method of advertising 
in the future, as we have been doing for sev- 
eral years past.” 





Racing Turtles Add Pep to 
Anniversary Party 


Waynoka, OKLA., Jan. 2—A very success- 
ful “open house” celebration was held on a 
recent Saturday by the local branch of the 
C. E. Sharp Lumber Co. (headquarters Okla- 
homa City), in commemoration of its thirty- 
fourth anniversary. 

R. A. Hughes, resident manager, felt that 
the results in the way of favorable publicity 
and creation of good will fully warranted the 
efforts put forth. 

More than 300 visitors registered, and a con- 
siderable quantity of advertising matter relating 
to numerous products handled by the yard was 
distributed. In addition, representatives of a 
number of the manufacturers were present to 
demonstrate their products. 

On the lighter side, the “sporting element” 
among the visitors got quite a kick out of the 
terrapin race between “Yellow Peril” and: “Sil- 
ver Streak.” As a matter of record, it may 
be well to state that the two turtles registered 
a tie. 

The contest to see who could come the 
closest to guessing the number of holes in a 
square sieve also created considerable interest, 
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the guesses ranging from 250 to a million holes. 
This reporter is unable to state the number of 
holes, or who did the actual counting. 





Ice for Dairy Farms 


Occasionally lumber dealers in the northern, 
States are asked to figure ice houses for their 
farmer customers, and the size of the building 
is always an important consideration. To de- 
termine the size needed it is necessary to know 
how much ice the farm will require during the 
year, and for this the following statement by 
the United States Department of Agricuiture 
will be valuable: 

To compute the annual ice requirements of 
a dairy farm in the Northern States, if the ice 
house is moderately good and shrinkage 
from melting is not more than 30 percent, 


5 half a ton of ice per cow is sufficient to cool 


the cream and hold it at a low temperature 
for delivery two or three times a week if 
suitable cooling tanks are used. If whole 
milk is to be cool, the quantity of ice stored 
should be increased to 1% tons per cow. 

For the needs of the average family on a 
farm at least five tons of ice are 
necessary for the season and, because of 
melting losses, this amount is about: the 
minimum to be considered, even for a well- 
insulated ice house. 
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Why Editors Tear Their Hair 


The Snyder Lumber Co., retailer at Enter- 
prise, Ore., with enterprise worthy of its loca- 
tion, is the first to call attention to an unpar- 
donable “boner” made in reprinting the Christ- 
mas poem which appeared on front page of 
the Dec. 23 issue. That other justly indignant 
Oregonians will be heard from is not to be 
doubted (get in line, please; don’t shove!). 

The error consisted in locating Portland in 
the State of “Wash.,” instead of in the State 
of Oregon where it properly belongs. Not 
even poetic license can cover a typographical 
crime so flagrant—hence this humble apology. 
The inane alibi, “Of course we knew better,” 
would only aggravate the offense, for “the 
greater the knowledge the greater the sin”; 
hence in the silence of the sanctum we rip out 
handfuls of editorial hair, meanwhile wishing 
the whole tribe of proof readers anything but a 
happy new year—confound ’em! 

“We get derned tired,” remarks the Snyder 
representative, “of having California steal our 
streams, waterfalls and mountains, and we'll be 
doggoned if we want ‘Wash.’ to steal our 
largest city.” 

Then he shoots this final barb: 


“The next time you reprint this poem, make it 





21 
read ‘Portland, Oregon,’ even if it doesn’t 
rhyme.” 

We will. By Gosh, we will! That promise 


is No. 1 in our list of New Year’s resolutions. 
———— 


Profit in Inventory 


A prominent eastern retailer points out that 
for the first time in five years lumber dealers 
will show profits on their inventories. A Phila- 
delphia retailer after taking inventory found 
that his stock would give him an estimated profit 
of $75,000. The government gives the retailer 
the option of taking inventory at current or 
replacement price or taking it at cost and lessen- 
ing the income tax payment. It could not be 
learned which course he will pursue but another 
retailer admitted that some items on his inven- 
tory would show an increase of 100 percent. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


Wuere A stock of builders’ hardware, sash, 
roofing etc., is kept it should always be neatly 
stored. If glazing is done, a special room should 
be provided and kept free of straw and broken 
glass. If nails are stocked, bins should be in- 
stalled for storage. The use of open kegs is a 
bad practice, but where it is followed, all pro- 
jecting nails should be removed from the kegs. 








BUILDING SPECIALTIES— RETAIL SALES HELPS 








Lightning ''Profit Flasher” 


A most ingenious device has appeared on the 
market, claimed to be the world’s fastest and 
most accurate way of figuring selling prices 
and profit percentages. The Profit Flasher con- 
sists of two discs, the smaller one (4 inches 
diameter ) being for costs and the larger one (5 
inches diameter) for selling prices. When any 
cost is set in contact with any selling price, 
the correct percentage of profit appears imme- 


Ka 
Liournine- 100 


a 
PROFIT - FLASHER 





diately. Or if the dealer wants any certain 
percentage of profit, say 37 percent, he simply 
sets the Profit Pointer at 37 percent, then all 
around the circle every cost touches the neces- 
sary selling price. It gives the correct answer 
both when the cost is per unit and when it is 
per dozen. The Profit Flasher is produced by 
Murray C. French, 1316 East Eleventh Avenue, 


Denver, Colo. 
SS 


Many New Products Shown 


Twenty new materials and products of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its subsidiaries 
were included in the “Children of Depression” 
exhibit of the American Chemical Society at 
the Fourteenth Chemical Industries Exposition 
recently held in New York. One of the or- 
ganic mercurial chemical compounds exhibited 
was Lignasan. In connection with this it was 
pointed out that freshly sawn lumber is sus- 
ceptible during the seasoning period to dis- 
coloring sap stains caused by fungus organ- 
isms. It was further stated that lumber dipped 





in a one to 400 solution of Lignasan in water 
generally seasons clean and bright and there- 
fore possesses a higher market value. Lig- 
nasan contains 5 percent of a powerful organic 
mercurial as its principal toxic ingredient. 
Among the other specimens shown was syn- 
thetic camphor made from gum turpentine se- 
cured from growing pine of the southern States. 








Announces New Process That 
Doubles Fence Life 


From the Continental Steel Corporation, 
Kokomo, Ind., comes news of a sensational new 
development in fence manufacturing—the pat- 
ented Flame Sealed Process—which is said to 
preserve fence from rust for years longer than 
can be expected from ordinary galvanized fence. 
Commenting on the new process a Continental 
official says: 

“We have been working for a number of 
years to find some method that would permit 
us to put a much heavier zinc coating on wire 
and at the same time distribute this coating 
evenly on every part of the wire. After years 
of research we perfected an entirely new method 
which not only puts a very much heavier zinc 
coating on the wire and evenly distributes it, but 
actually Flame Seals the wire against atmos- 
pheric conditions which cause rust. By the 
Flame Sealed process fence life in many in- 
stances is doubled, giving the farmer greater 
fence value.” 

Officials state that Flame Sealed Fence is 
being introduced during 1934 with one of the 
largest advertising campaigns the company has 
ever conducted, and it is their intention to 
place the line on an exclusive franchise basis 
with one dealer in each trading area as quickly 
as possible. 

In addition to a complete line of fence, barbed 
wire, nails and kindred wire products the Con- 
tinental company manufactures a wide variety 
of sheet steel products. These include corru- 
gated roofing, V-crimp, eaves, trough, con- 
ductor pipe, flashings, ridge roll, valley, box 
gutter, etc., all available in mixed-car ship- 
ments, enabling Continental dealers to carry 
complete stocks without heavy inventory costs. 

Continental invites all dealers to write for 
full details of the 1934 sales plan designed to 
increase the dealer’s business and profits. 






Keep Brushes Pliable 


A new and unique individual brush-keeper is 
now available on Wooster Foss-Set brushes. 
As shown by the illustration, it consists of an 
attractive, gold-finished metal cover which re- 
places the common paper wrappers on brushes. 
This cover has an 
inner sheath and an 
outer cup which when 
placed on the brush in 
a simple manner form 
an airtight seal which 
keeps the brush in 
perfect condition, both 





while new and after 
use. According to the 
Wooster Brush Co., 


Wooster, Ohio, it en- 
ables the brush user to 
place the brush in the 
Wooster brush-keeper 


without thoroughly 
cleaning out after use 
and the device will 


keep the brush pliable, 
flexible and ready for 
re-use. It is  mneces- 
sary simply to brush 
out the excess paint- 
ing material, wrap the 
bristles in the inner 
metal sheath, and push 
on the outer metal 
shell firmly, making 
an airtight seal. Used 
brushes will remain 
soit and pliable for 
weeks. Only Wooster 
brushes are equipped 
with this patented Wooster brush keeper, avail- 
able on popular Wooster numbers at slight addi- 
tional cost. 





Oe 

A WHOLESALER was in a meeting of whole- 
salers, the other day, and after listening to the 
usual talk about volume being down to two 
dollars less than nothing, he made this startling 
statement: “I don’t think these Code prices are 
so bad. I sold a car this morning and netted 
over $400 on it, that used to net not over $225. 
I’d rather sell fewer cars and make a profit 
than sell a lot of lumber and make almost no 
profit.” 
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ersatile Products as Aids in Modernizing 


Some products are so versatile, 
lending themselves readily to a 
number of different uses in the 
building industry, that though a re- 
tail lumberman may be keeping his 
yard stocks in general abnormally 
low, he finds it wise to maintain 
always an ample supply of these 
certain items, particularly if he is 
making special efforts to promote 
repair and modernizing work. 

Notable among such products is 
board-type insulation. It is good 
insulation, but it is more than that. 
Put it within the walls or floors, or 
under the roof, and it does a good 
job ot stopping the heat. Put it 
on the interior face of the wall, and 
it provides a smooth surface in a 
hurry, at small cost—a surface that 
is “easy to look at” and that can be 
further decorated by various meth- 
ods of installation and matching. A 
simple frame, insulation board on 
one or both sides of it, and there 
you have a partiti n. Just as easy 
is the making of a background for 
a store window, and the surface is 
neutral so it gives excellent display 
to the dry goods or hardware or 
groceries or whatever the merchant 
sells. 


Cut the insulation board into 
squares or rectangles—or buy it 
that way, already lap-jointed or 


tongued and grooved—and fasten it 
on the ceiling in any kind of pat- 
tern that can be devised, whether 
herringbone, swastika, or what have 


San Antonio, Tex., Jan. 2.— 
The firm of Allen & Allen, now 
operating two retail outlets, started 
in 1929 mainly as a retailer of 
new and used materials, but has 
since branched out in several other 
distinct lines, some of which are 
unique. At store No. 1 the firm 
merchandises everything a lumber 
retailer should carry to render a 
complete service to contractors and 
the home repair trade. Allen & 
Allen is a partnership under the 
control of H. B. and L. A. Allen, 
father and son, whose experience 


in the building business in San 
Antonio dates back twenty-five 
years. 


Soon Allen & Allen, operating 
from their original plant at the 
junction of Comal Street and 
Fredericksburg Road, began to 
branch out and add new lines, until 
in April of 1933 they opened a 
new store farther up on Fredericks- 
burg Road, in a place that is more 
readily accessible to the trade that 
streams along this busy San An- 
tonio thoroughfare than is the 
older place. This really is a spe- 
cialty store, and has no yard in 
connection. Since customers seek- 
ing hardwoods and veneers are 
frequently referred to Allen & 
Allen by other San Antonio lum- 
bermen it was felt by the part- 
ners that store No. 2 would best 
serve this type of trade. 

Although the business is practi- 
cally all retail Allen & Allen sup- 
ply nearly every section of south- 
west Texas with fine grades of 
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you. Take your pick of two differ- 
ent surfaces for each piece or panel 
of the material. Line an entire au- 
ditorium with it, and see what it 


does to improve acoustical effects. 

Put some of it under the roof, up 
in the attic, and watch it bear the 
market on Bed Warmer preferred 





The Hoge Lumber Co., of New Knoxville, Ohio, does a steady business 
in modernizing, and, as this picture shows, has found it to be advantage- 
ous to keep an ample supply of insulation board on hand to care for the 


large variety of jobs for which this product is suitable. 


It is Nu-Wood 


that this company stocks, and it is interesting to observe that the nearby 

lumber is another Weyerhaeuser product—4-Square lumber, with a trade- 

mark and a quality that help the dealer get and hold the buyer who 
appreciates good construction 


Diversified Lines Help Build 


hardwoods, including imported va- 
rieties. The firm features lumber 
of different classifications for 
highly finished stools, cabinets, 
cases etc. It also stocks miscel- 
laneous lines, including archery 
supplies. It builds and handles 
boats and provides timbers for 
boat-building. It sells fishing 
tackle and trellises, and manufac- 
tures baseball bats. A full line of 
soft and light wood, especially 


suitable for toys, is stocked. Re- 
cently the firm has built up a siz- 
able business in veneers. Dis- 
cussing veneers and their uses, 
L. A. Allen, junior partner of the 
firm, said: 

Many people have a mistaken 
idea about veneer; that it means 
a showy covering for an inferior 
material. Good veneer is not 
only a splendid furniture mate- 
rial but with proper workman- 
ship can be a decorative treat- 








TOP: The parent plant of Allen & Allen, San Antonio, Tex. 


BOT- 


TOM: New specialty store of same firm 
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Py, 


and common, and observe that lit. 

tle Willie doesn’t need to come 

downstairs to dress any more. Py 

some of it on a truck and drive out 

to the farm; line the cowshed with 

it, and some day Farmer McBjork. 

back will drive in to tell you that} 
he doesn’t give the bossies any] 
more feed, but they come through 

with more milk. While you're out § 
there, line his milk house, too, and § 
the inspector on the next trip will § 
compliment him on his clean-look- § 
ing walls. If, while you’re there, 

you line the farmer’s hen house § 
with this same sort of insulation 
board, maybe some day he’ll come 
in and buy some fence with the 
money from the additional eggs 
from the same amount of feed fed 
to his egg machines. 

Go back to your yard and use 
some of this same material on your 
own office, with all the artistic tal- § 
ent you and your wife and the yard 7 
man possess, using the most dec- 7 
orative arrangement possible of the 
particular make of insulation board 9 
you stock, and see what your cus- & 
tomers think of the place. Only, § 
don’t do this to your office if you§ 
have in it a stove around which sits | 
the Board of Strategy when they J 
advise the township supervisor, the | 
governor, Congress, and the Presi- 
dent, for they will find they can sit J 
further back from the stove, and§ 
you know their aim might not be so | 
good at the longer range. 
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ment of the greatest beauty and 
refinement. ' 
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we get business in} 
veneers? Personal contact with 
the local furniture stores and 
furniture rebuilders is one good 
channel. For example, one of 
our furniture stores may find 
that a bit of veneer has cracked 
off of an expensive piece of fur- 
niture in transit. I visit the store 
and after inspection decide on 
a veneer that will match the 
damaged piece. In seven days 
or less time I have the needed 
veneer in the store; the repair 
job is done and the piece of fur- 
niture is put on sale. We have 
in San Antonio several expert 
furniture rebuilders and repair- 
men. At times they have ladies 
who wish to have expensive 
pieces or perhaps entire suites 
of furniture veneered. Through 
contact with these rebuilders we 
have furnished the veneers re- 
quired to make the eyes of 
milady dance in pleased satis- 
faction when the rebuilder has 
finished his job. 


The firm finds personal contact 
and direct mail its best merchan- 
dising aids, Mr. Allen continued. 
He spends a great deal of his time 
in visiting with furniture mer- 
chants and with the manual train- 
ing departments of the city schools. 
The firm has installed an educa- 
tional department with a capable 
young salesman as head. At regu- 
lar intervals during the last school 
season letters of an instructional 
nature on the uses of certain hard- 


Re 





woods were sent to each public 
and private school in San Antonio. 
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The salesman also visited these de- 
partments regularly and talked to 
the boys and the teachers about 
woods and their uses. 

Since this educational campaign 
is informative rather than com- 
mercial it has met with hearty re- 
sponse from the school authorities 
and the manual training teachers. 
It is natural to suppose, moreover, 
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that tangible results in sales mate- 
rialize from the contacts made by 
the letters and the personal visits. 

Two items mentioned by Mr. 
Allen as having been bought quite 
freely by the boys are 3-ply board 
and balsa wood. The 3-ply board 
is used by the boys in constructing 
panel boards and cabinets for 
radio and other cabinets, and the 


balsa wood is taken in sizable 
amounts for model airplane and 
other toy construction. 

Allen & Allen are promoting 
the use of balsa in the San An- 
tonio territory, especially as insu- 
lation material. The firm sent out 
a special letter to the schools on 
the qualities and uses of balsa. 
Then the boys passed on the infor- 
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mation that balsa could be secured 
at the Allen & Allen store, with 
the result that the wood was much 
in demand during the spring term 
of the schools. 

Allen & Allen also manufacture 
a line of baseball bats which are 
being sold through local firms and 
clubs as well as over the counter 
in the store. 





Handy Rack for Storing 
Window Glass 


When lumber dealers first started maintain- 
ing sizable stocks of window glass it was quite 
common for them to improvise a rack by sim- 
ply grouping together the boxes in which the 
glass was shipped, piling narrow boxes on wide 
ones and wide ones on narrow so that all could 
be easily reached, and many dealers still do 
this, because it is so easy and inexpensive. 

Others, however, maintain a stock so large, 
and merchandise it with such effectiveness that 
turnover is so rapid that they find it decidedly 
advantageous to store the glass in a permanent 
rack, that will present a more attractive df- 
pearance and at the same time make handling 
easier and more safe. An unusually convenient 
glass rack is in use in the basement of the 
Spears Lumber Co.’s big planing mill in 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, remembering numerous recent de- 
scriptions of various devices at this yard and 
mill, will realize that L. B. Spears is unusually 
ingenious at devising mechanical arrangements 
to improve workers’ efficiency and reduce op- 
erating costs. 

The rack shown in the top picture is 47 feet 
long and 4 feet deep. At present it is in the 
basement of the planing mill, but if in the 
future it should be advisable to move the rack 
to some other part of the plant the moving 
job will not be difficult, for the rack is in five 
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The arrow indicates the stop screwed in the 
floor of each bin where smaller-size glass is 


stored, so that the front edge of the glass is 
always easy to grasp 





sections—four 10-foot and one 7-foot. The 
7-foot section is at the right, with tall bins 
designed for storing plate glass and large sizes 
of sheet glass for doors. These bins have a 
net width of 4% inches, and are 38% inches 
deep; partitions are 6/4, to give the necessary 
strength. 

It will be observed that in the four longer 
sections the upper bins are wider than, but not 
so high as, the lower, so that there may be 
stored a greater quantity of the smaller sizes 


of glass. Although the 
rack as a whole is uni- 
form in depth, each bin 
is made to fit exactly 
the size of glass. put 
in it, by means of a 





The rack that holds the 
Spears Lumber Co.’s 
stock of window glass 
and plate glass is in five 
sections, so it can be 
moved if ever necessary 





stop, indicated by an arrow in the sketch, which 
is screwed to the floor of the bin. The posi- 
tion of this stop can be changed as desired, to 
accommodate different sizes of glass, and it is 
cut away at the bottom so that dirt will not 
pile up behind the glass and be an annoyance. 
The name plates on each bin also are change- 
able, which is another convenient feature. 





Another example of Spears attention to de- 
tail is the rack full of truck handles, near the 


pillar. These racks are distributed in conven- 
ient places throughout the planing mill, for this 
company uses a large number of hand trucks, 
and by this means keeps the handles always con- 
veniently near without having them on the floor 
or piled up against a piliar somewhere. 


A Home Planning System for 
the Novice 


Lumber dealers with a flair for contests and 
“schools,” as well as those who specialize in 
selling the home as a complete unit, will be 
interested in, and doubtless obtain valuable 
ideas from, a chummy little non-technical book, 
“The Game of Planning a House,” written by 
Dan Scoates, head of the agricultural engineer- 
ing department of the Agricultural & Mechan- 
ical College of Texas. 

Homes should be planned to fulfill the needs 
of the expected occupants, he contends, and 
explains that this is not at all impossible, for 
although there are only eleven basic shapes 
of houses in popular use, the fitting of five 
rooms and bath into these eleven shapes per- 
mits of about eight thousand variations of ar- 
rangement, with fewer or more variations pos- 
sible as the number of rooms decreases or in- 
creases . 

Size of rooms, he further maintains, should 
not be left to chance or to somebody else’s 
say-so, but should be based on the family’s re- 
quirements for space, and ability to pay. He 
suggests, as a starting point for lumbermen 
when asked to help plan homes, the establish- 
ment of standard sizes for various rooms on 
four different space bases—‘practical minimum” 
room sizes, for use when the strictest economy 
must be observed in building; “most efficient” 
sizes, to give the maximum utilization of space ; 
“comfortable” sizes, for people who can afford 
to waste a little space in order to enhance the 
livability of the dwelling; and “spacious” sizes, 
for families who want and can have homes 
bordering on the luxurious. Thus, if a cus- 
tomer tells a lumberman that he wants to build 
a $20,000 five-room home, the dealer will know 
that the rooms can be “spacious”; but for the 
customer with only $2,000 with which to build 


a five-room home, he will figure on rooms of 
the “practical minimum” or “most efficient” 
sizes. 

Not only the sizes, but also the arrangement 
of rooms, doors, windows, halls and such factors, 
are questions that should be settled definitely 
before the house is built, for it is easier to 
change a plan than to change a wall, and it is 
to make this planning easy, by means of some- 
thing besides the imagination as tools, that the 
author devised what he calls the “game” of 
planning a home. He described his system at 
the 1931 convention of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Texas, and has used it successfully 
in his classes at the college. 

It is quite simple in operation. He would 
have the home planner decide what the’ sizes 
of the various rooms need to be, and then cut, 
from stiff cardboard, squares or rectangles 
scaled to these sizes. These are the “rooms,” 
and they can be shifted about and shifted again, 
arranged and re-arranged, at no expense but 
with considerable pleasure. When an arrange- 
ment is finally selected as the one to be used, 
the cardboard shapes are replaced with others 
made of plywood, for greater stability, and 
model doors and windows are made, in a man- 
ner described and illustrated in the book, and 
miniature furniture is installed as needed, to 
make sure that the proposed plan will not re- 
sult in annoying and unnecessary inconveniences 
such as doors hung so as to interfere with 
each other or (as this reviewer heard hap- 
pened in one trick house) the laundry chute 
emptying into the coal bin. If such things do 
show up in this miniature house it is not 
too late to change them. The book shows 
how provisions may be made for the “progres- 
sive” house which is built a room or two at a 
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time, all consistently 
ordinated plan. 

And withal it is fun, the author reports— 
which should give some lumber dealers some 
ideas. This book (which the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN will supply at the publisher’s price of 
$2) gives ample directions for making these 
miniatures and plans. Lumber retailers should 
find use for the system not only in help- 
ing adults to plan homes that will give 
better satisfaction but also, by pointing out 
the “game” part of it, in interesting children 
in the planning of homes. Contests might 
profitably be worked up along this line—con- 


following out one co- 
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tests that would bring the dealer many benefits, 
not the least of which would be an increased 
interest in homes. We might go on at great 
length about this—the parents bending low over 
the table, helping sonny or daughter devise 
something fine for a home—men and boys find- 
ing out what a variety of things plywood can 
be used for—comparative strangers learning 
what a fine sort of feller the lumberman is, 
after all—talks about it in home economics 
classes in schools—and so on—but what's the 
use? Lumber dealers have imagination, and 
can see its possibilities, too, for both farm and 
city dwellers. 


Lumberman Gives Distinguished 
Legislative Service 


The AmericAN LUMBERMAN is proud of the 
distinguished record which a representative of 
the lumber industry is making as a member of 
the Kansas State Senate, representing the Fifth 
District, comprising Douglas and Jefferson 
counties. Reference is made to the Hon. C. E. 
Friend, head of the retail yard organization of 
that name, with residence and business head- 
quarters at Lawrence, Kan. 

A recent issue of the Kansas City Star car- 
ried a portrait and story under the caption, “A 
Business-Man Legislator,” reading as follows 
in part: 

“C. E. Friend, member of the State senate 
from the fifth district, is becoming one of the 
most valuable members of the legislature. In 
the regular session and in the special session he 
has put into the affairs of the State something 
of his long business experience, and his coun- 
sel and advice were found valuable. Many of 
the business transactions of the State are han- 
dled on a purely political basis, which Senator 
Friend believes to be a wrong theory, and dur- 
ing the two sessions he argued that the State’s 
affairs ought to be handled as a real business 
and not as a political institution. The result 
was that the State institutions received suffi- 
cient money to keep them operating and pro- 
vide upkeep, but at the same time were shown 
where waste could be eliminated.” 

Senator Friend is chairman of the commit- 
tee on Charitable Institutions; vice chairman of 
the committees on Forestry, Fish and Game 
and Supervision of the Journal; also a member 
of the important Ways and Means, Insurance, 
Markets and Marketing, Public Utilities and 
Railroads committees. 

It is gratifying to all well-wishers of sound 
government that a successful business man like 
Mr. Friend should be willing to sacrifice pri- 
vate interest to the public welfare, even to the 
extent of temporarily side-tracking personal 
affairs in order to devote necessary attention 
to public business. Beginning Jan. 8 he will 
again be in Topeka for some time, in connec- 
tion with impeachment proceedings by the Sen- 
ate against the State auditor and attorney- 
general. 

Incidentally, the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN feels 
further pride in the fact that Mr. Friend has 
been a subscriber for at least forty years— 
which, with the exception of perhaps the first 
five years spent in the business, covers his en- 
tire lumber career. 

* * &* 

In a recent pleasant “chat” with Mr. Friend, 
he expressed some interesting thoughts, which 
were jotted down as follows: 

“Naturally, I belong to the old school of 
lumbermen, whereas the lumber yard of today 
is a department store. My son likes it, but I 
do not care particularly for that kind of lum- 
ber yard. I have found, however, that success 
attained in the lumber business, whether 
twenty-five years ago or today, depends upon 
the individual in charge of the yard. If a man 
uses good, ordinary judgment, has a little 
money and plenty of courage, and is not in- 
clined to sit down at every round corner he 
comes to—is in other words a hustler—he can 


not help making a fair success of the lumber . 


business. I have great faith that the lumber 
business will come back—and that it will do so 
within the next year. It was the last business 
to be affected seriously, although I know of a 
good many dealers in Kansas today who are 
selling for cash, and cash only.” 

* ok * 


“While I am a Republican, I think we should 
get squarely behind the President in his ideas 
until he has tried each and every one of them— 
with or without success. A farmer-customer 
in our yard the other day said he was ‘right 
square behind President Roosevelt’ but thought 
he did have ‘a lot of hay down.’ I believe, 
though, that the hay will not become very wet, 
especially in Kansas, because our State is still 
as dry as a powder horn.” 

* * * 

“T believe that it is time to climinate a great 
many small yards in our section of the country. 
I believe the small town is largely a thing of 
the past, but the county-seat towns will con- 
tinue for years to be first-class lumber points.” 


Building Contracts Register 
Big Advances 


Contracts for construction projects of every 
description placed during the first half of De- 
cember totaled $122,877,200 in the 37 eastern 
States, according to figures of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. This total for the half-month was 
more than 50 percent larger than the total re- 
ported for the entire month of December, 1932. 
In addition the figures were more than 70 per- 
cent ahead of the total reported during the first 
half of November, 1933. 

Residential building contracts placed during 
the first half of December totaled $13,629,200 
as against $12,957,500 for the entire month of 
December, 1932. For public works and utili- 
ties contracts were almost twice as large as the 
total reported during all of December last year, 
while for non-residential building the total of 
$25,423,100 for the first half of December com- 
pares with $24,944,900 for the entire month of 
December, 1932. 

The contract volume of $162,330,600 reported 
for the 37 eastern States during November was 
almost 12 percent larger than the total shown 
for October and almost 55 percent ahead of the 
contract volume registered for November, 1932. 

Of the November construction 
$127,000,000 was for publicly-financed con- 
struction while the remainder represented 
privately-financed undertakings. The pub- 
licly-financed construction awards during 
November were almost seven times as large 
as the total for this class of work shown 
during April of this year when such work 
was at its lowest ebb. It is of interest, how- 
ever, to note that though public work has 


total about 
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Veteran Lumberman Observes! 


88th Anniversary 


Davenport, Iowa, Jan. 2.—Intervening holi- & 
days have delayed “relaying” the congratula- 
tions expressed by his many friends to H. 0, 
Seiffert, dean of Davenport lumbermen, upon @ 
his eighty-eighth birthday anniversary, which § 
occurred Dec. 12. Following his custom, Mr, § 
Seiffert was at his desk at his usual hour, but 
“knocked off” work a little early in order to§ 
join the family at the birthday dinner prepared § 
in honor of the occasion. 
of the city’s early settlers, having come here in 
1866. He has for many years been rated as one 
of the city’s most prominent citizens and as al- 
ways identified with the best interests of the 
community. He is perhaps best known as the 
head of the H. O. Seiffert Lumber Co., which 
operates a line of retail yards, with headquar- is 
ters here. 

[The American LuMBERMAN, to which Mr. 
Seiffert has been a subscriber for rty-thresll 8 
years, joins in congratulations, and in wishing | 
for him many more years of health, happiness § 
and prosperity.—EbITor. | 
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Company Elects Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 2.—J. R. Ran- 
dall was re-elected president, and was named 
tgeasurer, of the Reserve Supply Co., at a re- 
cent meeting. Z. H. Hutchinson, W. R. Shaw 
Lumber: Co., was elected vice president, and 
H. J. Bruer, Bruer Lumber Co., was re- 
elected secretary. The following comprise the 
board of directors, old and new members: E. 
W. Dodson, J. F. Anderson Lumber Co.; L. E. 
Streator, L. E. Streator Lumber Co.; D. L., 
Glenn, Thompson ae W. E. Heidel, Stand- 
ard Lumber Co.; G. M. Stewart, president of 
the lumber en Si of the same name. The 
supply company is a warehousing institution, 
owned and operated by Northwest lumber deal- 
ers. It was reported that the volume of busi- 
ness for 1933 approximated that of the pre- 
ceding year. 


been largely responsible for the recent in- 
creases in construction awards generally 
there has been measurable improvement also 
in privately-financed construction projects as 
contrasted with a year ago. 

During November residential 
totaled $23,615,700 as against $21,52 
October and $19,245,300 in November, 1932. 
Non-residential building contracts placed 
during November amounted to $27,635,300 as 
against $31,117,490 in October and $31,844,800 
in November of last year. Contracts placed 
for public works (civil engineering projects) 
amounted to $104,141,200 in November as 
contrasted with $85,729,000 in October and 
$50,095,900 in November, 1932; while awards 
for public utilities (also civil engineering) 
amounted to $6,938,400 in November as com- 
pared with $6,995,100 in October and $4,116,- 
300 in November, 1932. 

Total contracts of all descriptions awarded 
during the elapsed eleven months of 1933 
amounted to $1,048,488,900 as against $1,269,- 
939,400 in the corresponding period of 1932. 
It appears likely that for the full year 1933 


awards 
5,700 in 


the total will approximate $1,200,000,000, 
which if realized would mean a loss from 
the total of $1,351,000,000 for 1932 of only 


about 11 percent though at midyear the loss 
was running at about 35 percent. 

Another item of decided encouragement is 
to be found in the November data on con- 
templated construction which totaled $939,- 
131,100 as contrasted with $886,627,300 in 
October and only $114,349,000 in November, 
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1932. The current contemplated total is 


larger than that reported in any other month 
since April, 1930, and holds large promise for 
early translation 
contracts, 
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Hopeful for 1934 Business 


PorTLAND, ORE., Dec. 30.—Lumbermen here 
are rather optimistic over the prospects for the 
new year, although they do not expect much of 
an increase in business during the first two or 
three months. However, many Government 
projects will soon get under way and all will 
require more or less lumber. It is pointed out 
that if the Government should make money 
available for home building purposes the lumber 
industry would quickly develop into good 
volume, since there is a desire to build both in 
the city and in the rural districts. It is also 
expected that the railroads will come into the 
market soon after the first of the year. 

Shipments by water from the Columbia River 
district were larger this year than in 1932 by 
approximately 125,000,000 feet, the total for 
1933 being about 570,500,000 feet as against 
443,710,245 in 1932. The improvement is re- 
garded partly at least as the result of antici- 
pated labor and other cost increases under the 
recently adopted Lumber Code, and therefore 
does not altogether reflect a proportionate in- 
crease in consumption. 

Western pine production in Oregon during 
the year 1933 is placed at about 20 percent more 
than the total of 1932, which was 436,764,000 
feet of ponderosa pine and 1,341,000 feet of 
sugar pine. Revival in the building industry 
throughout the nation would naturally also 
mean a large increase in the demand for pine 
lumber. 

Some of the mills here are undergoing their 
annual overhauling now but will resume opera- 
tion again after the holiday period. 


Builds Uptodate Circular and 
Planer With Kilns 


Ato, Tex., Jan. 2—The many friends and 
customers throughout the country of the White- 
man-Decker Lumber Co. will be interested to 
know that this concern, which for the last 
twelve years has operated a large mill at Far- 
merville, La., but which closed after exhausting 
its timber supply, will soon again be in posi- 
tion to supply the wants of the trade in pine 
and hardwood. W. G. Whiteman and FE. M. 
Decker, who have been associated for more 
than thirty years in the sawmill business, are 
president and vice president respectively of 
the Whiteman-Decker Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
which is building at Alto a circular mill of 
about 35,000 feet daily capacity. The equipment 
will include an up-to-date planing mill and also 
improved dry kiln facilities supplied by the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. 








Leases Mississippi Plant 


LELAND, Miss., Jan. 2.—The Bellgrade Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis, Tenn., has leased the plant 
of the Turner-Farber-Love Lumber Co., at Le- 
land. It is understood that this deal was made 
so that the Bellgrade company would not have 
to rebuild its plant at Louise, Miss., which 
was destroyed by fire several months ago. 


Add Cypress, Redwood in New 
Shingle Standard 


A commercial standard for red cedar shingles 
was adopted in 1931 by manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and users of this product, after a 
general conference on the subject, and was pro- 
mulgated by the Department of Commerce. 
Already it has been of great benefit to the wood 
shingle industry by increasing public confi- 
dence in this product for a man who is not a 
shingle expert is reassured when he sees a 
label certifying that the shingles he is offered 
comply with a standard established by those 
who are experts. 

During the first nine months of 1932 the 
Department of Commerce conducted a survey 
to learn how widely accepted, in actual manu- 
facture and use, this standard for shingles had 
been, and learned that the standard should be 
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extended to cover also shingles made of Cali- 
fornia redwood and tidewater red cypress. In 
fact, early in 1933 the California Redwood 
Association and the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association requested such inclusion, 
so that their respective products might have 
the benefit of the resultant stabilization. The 
question was put to manufacturers, distribu- 
tors and buyers of shingles, and the addition 
was approved by 453 firms and 26 asso- 
ciations, 

Accordingly, the Department of Commerce 
agreed to the promulgation, and has published 
a new booklet, known as “Wood Shingles— 
Commercial Standard CS31-33,” which is the 
second edition of its wood shingles standard. 
There is no change in technical requirements, 
from those in the first edition. The standard 
now applies to shingles made of western red 
cedar (Thuja plicata), tidewater red cypress 
(Taxodium distichum), and California redwood 
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(Sequoia sempervirens), which, the booklet 
says, “constitute the highest class of decay re- 
sistance,” and it adds: “Their high durability, 
close grain, and even texture make them espe- 
cially suitable for roofing shingles.” 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained from 
the superintendent of documents at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for five cents each. 





Kiln Maker Keeps Busy © 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 2.—The National 
Dry Kiln Co. reports that business has held 
up well through the Christmas holidays. The 
two outstanding orders filled during that period 
were two carloads of dry kiln trucks fitted with 
Hyatt roller bearings, for export, and a new 
fan kiln for the Pekin Cooperage Co., Pekin, 
Ill., employing the National heat-cooling proc- 
ess for drying white oak bourbon staves. 











this purpose. 








To All Manufacturers of 
Southern Pine 


OFFICIAL NOTICE! 
Production Quotas for February, 1934 


Official notice is hereby given to all Manufactur- 
ers of Southern Pine Lumber, that this Association, 
| as Administrator of the Lumber Code in the South- 
ern Pine Division, will set Production Quotas for 
each and every mill producing Southern Pine, for 
the month of February, !934. 


Under provisions of Section B, Article VIII, of the 
Lumber Code, any person desiring to operate dur- 
ing February, 1934, must give the Administrative 
Agency written notice, on or before JANUARY 
20, 1934, and present acceptable evidence of 
ability to operate. Mills which have not furnished 
complete information as a basis for Production 
Allotment to the Southern Pine Association should 
immediately procure the blank forms necessary for 


The February Production Allotments will be made 
on January 20th and if the information requested 
of the individual manufacturer and his application 
for an allotment for operating during February, 
1934, are not received by January 20th, any oper- 
ation by said manufacturer during February will be 
considered in violation of the Lumber Code and 
subject to the penalties provided in the National 
Recovery Act and in the code itself. 


Southern Pine Association 
H. C. BERCKES, Secretary-Manager 


New Orleans, La. 
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Marching On to Greater Achievements 


Famed Producer of Doors and Plywood Makes Plans for 


More Aggressive Merchandising and Dealer Co-operation 


Completely reorganized, free and clear of all 
liabilities, the Wheeler Osgood Sales Corpora- 
tion with its general sales offices at 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is all ready for the 
task of carrying on the work which the Wheeler 
Osgood Co. started more than forty-four years 
ago, to recapture old markets for ‘“Laminex” 
doors and “Woco” Douglas fir plywood and 
develop new markets, and to put back into op- 
eration the well equipped mill at Tacoma, Wash., 
whose fir doors and plywood used to be na- 
tionally and internationally known but whose 


wheels have been idle for fourteen months, 
pending this reorganization, 
M. MacArthur and Lionel J. Phillips 


have complete charge of sales, and these two 
men, whose executive and merchandising abilities 
already are well known to many in the indus- 
try, are located in Chicago so that from this 
central point they may maintain closer rela- 
tionships with distributors and assist in every 
way the merchandising of their company’s prod- 
ucts. They have worked out definite and clean- 
cut marketing and merchandising plans. They 
promise a degree of co-operation with distrib- 
utors that will be something to talk about, and 
they assuredly know how to go about it, for 
both men have had many years of experience 
in this specialized field. 

When Mr. MacArthur came to the fir indus- 
try he was fortified by several years’ experi- 
ence as an industrial engineer serving the wood- 
working industry. He was sales manager for 
Wheeler Osgood when the company ceased 
operations, and he knows merchandising not 
only from the factory angle but also as it applies 
to warehousing, so he will really understand 
his customers’ problems and opportunities. 

This combined knowledge of factory and 
warehouse merchandising is also possessed by 
Mr. Phillips, who also has had many years of 
experience with both phases. He was with the 


Wheeler ogee Co. for ten years, part of the 
time in the factory and later in the selling end, 
until 1929 when he left to become an officer of 
a fir plywood distributor with warehouses at 
numerous strategically-located points over the 
country; he was in charge of sales for the 
company, and when the firm merged with the 
Harbor Plywood Corporation he went along, 
having charge of sales for Harbor until re- 
cently when he resigned. A student of market- 
ing and merchandising, his factory, factory sales 
and warehousing experience makes him a valu- 
able man. 





W. M. MacARTHUR LIONEL J. PHILLIPS 

Executives who, with Chicago headquarters, 

will direct sales for new Wheeler Osgood 
Sales Corporation 


bg at. 


Back of these two sales executives is a pro- 
ducing organization made up of men with many f 
years of experience. The new company, as its 
general announcement letter states, has acquired § 
all the unencumbered assets of the Wheeler 
Osgood Co., has leased its plant properties, and 
now is the active sales and manufacturing cor- 9 
poration. It is owned by the Wheeler Osgood | 
Co. and is in a very strong position to carry on 
operations. Its officers, all of whom have been 
associated with the parent company in execu- J 
tive capacities, are: 

President and General Manage 
loway. 

Vice 


r—E. J. Cal- 


president in charge of plant produc- 


tion—Ralph Brindley. - 


Secretary and Treasurer—N. O. Cruver. 
Though the plant has been idle these men 

have not, for the laboratory and research divi- 

sion has been maintained so that the organiza- 


tion might be up-to-the-minute in production 


methods and also make any possible improve- § 


ments in the products. They announce that 
great strides were made, particularly in develop- 
ment of new features in connection with the 
manufacturing of fir plywood and hardwood 
veneered work. Woco and Laminex doors and 
Laminex plywood, not only in fir but also i 
Philippine and other hardwoods, will be fea- 
tured in the new operation, and the company 
is offering a complete stock of Philippine lum- 
ber, trim and moldings. 

For more than a year freed from the respon- 
sibilities of actual operation and finding markets 
for its products, it is reasonable to expect 
that the new Wheeler Osgood Sales Corpora- 
tion will have something most interesting to 
offer the trade. The firm is a member of the 
Fir Door and Fir Plywood associations, which 
operate under the Lumber Code Authority, and 
it is the company’s intention to maintain a 
policy of close co-operation with dealers. 


Pre-War Earnings Again Attacked 


WASHINGTON, D. C.,, 
S. Bennet, representing 
Manufacturers’ 


Jan. 2—Hon. William 
the National Lumber 
Association, appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives Dec. 20 in opposition to the 
move to strike from the 1932 Revenue Bill sub- 
division (b) of Section 115. This subdivision, 
deletion of which was recommended by the sub- 
committee appointed June 9 to investigate meth- 
ods of stopping alleged loopholes in the Reve- 
nut Act, reads as follows: 

Any earnings or profits accumulated, or 
increase in value of property accrued, before 
Mar. 1, 1913, may be distributed exempt from 
tax, after the earnings and profits accumu- 
lated after Feb. 28, 1913, have been dis- 
tributed, but any such tax-free distribution 
shall be applied against and reduce the basis 
of the stock provided in Section 113. 

Judge Bennet pointed out that the proposed 
action would be not only a capital tax, but one 
whose burden would fall almost exclusively 
upon the owners of shares in natural resource 
corporations, and more particularly upon share 
holders of progressive corporations which had 
endeavored to continue their operations in an 
effort to provide employment, whereas the in- 
dividual and the partnership would not be af- 
fected. He declared there would be a discrim- 
ination between stockholders in corporations 
who have been receiving tax-exempt dividends 
since 1916 and stockholders in corporations 
which have kept their tax-exempt capital in- 
vested for the benefit of the industry—such, for 


instance, as the lumber manufacturer who has 
bought additional timber with pre-income-tax- 
era surplus and continued operating rather than 
liquidate. 


Little Revenue to Be Gained 


The witness added that the proposed action 
would impose upon the National Resources Di- 
vision of the Income Tax Bureau the task of 
ascertaining, in so far as the stockholders dis- 
criminated against were concerned, the original 
cost of their stock, in addition to the Mar. 1, 
1913, value, which already has been ascertained 
and established. In return for this labor and 
expense the government would receive practic- 
ally no revenue, because removal of the protec- 
tion afforded at present would operate to stop all 
voluntary distribution of pre-income tax-era ac- 


cruals—that the only dividends of this sort 
distributed would be the paltry sums salvaged 
for stockholders from bankruptcies and re- 


ceiverships. 

Judge Bennet cited the fact that the subdi- 
vision under attack by the subcommittee had 
been first incorporated in the revenue laws with 
the Act of 1916, and that it had been retained 
in the Acts of 1917, 1918, 1921, 1924, 1926, 1928 
and 1932, despite four determined efforts, begin- 
ning in 1921, to strike it out. He recalled to the 
committee the championing of the subdivision 
by former prominent members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, including Representatives 
Kitchin, Fordney, Collier and Crisp, and, in the 


upper house, by Senators Reed of Missouri, 


PRR RETIN 


— 
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Kellogg, Simmons and Underwood. 

After questioning by Representatives Vinson 
(D), Ky., Lewis (D), Md., Cooper (D), Tenn., 
and Treadway (R), Mass., Judge Bennet 
asked permission to extend his remarks in the 
record and filed a brief on behalf of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, to- 
gether with a statement of the economic condi- 
tion of the lumber industry prepared by Wilson 
Compton, the association’s general manager, 
which was submitted to the NRA at the open- 
ing of the hearings on the Lumber Code 
July 20. 


A Perennial Issue 


The fight for retention of subdivision (b) 115 
began almost with the enactment of the first 
income tax law, when Geo G. Wisner of 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., chair- 
man of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association advisory tax committee and former 
president of the association, along with others 
inaugurated the campaign which resulted in the 
incorporation of the subdivision in the Act of 
1916 and in retaining it in all subsequent Acts. 

In recommending that the subdivision be 
stricken from the Revenue Act, the subcom- 
mittee appointed last June recites that such 
action was recommended by the Ways and 
Means Committee in connection with the 
Revenue Acts of 1928 and 1932, and that after 
approval of the committee’s report by the 


House the proposed change was rejected by the 
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Senate. The subcommittee added that it be- 
lieved the change now proposed would add an- 
nual revenue to the extent of approximately 
$6,000,000. 
‘Although agreeing with the subcommittee’s 
proposal to strike out the subdivision of section 
115, Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau evi- 
dently does not share their expectation of 
thereby increasing revenues $6,000,000 annually, 
for his statement to the committee declares: 
“This change will eliminate some administra- 
tive work now required in distinguishing the 
different types of dividends, and will also result 
in some increased revenue.” 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will continue the fight for the principle 
it has successfully defended for eighteen years. 





NRA Winning New Support 
From Lumbermen 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 2.—“The three giant 
industries of the country—lumber, steel and 
textiles—have hailed with general satisfaction 
their experience in group self-government under 
the NRA,” declared Dr. Wilson Compton, of 
Washington, D. C., at the third annual busi- 
ness conference at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology on New Year’s Day. He further 
declared impressively, “I see no hope for the 
future of the lumber industry except in the 
present experiment, or something closely re- 
sembling it.” Dr. Compton is a brother of Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, president of the Institute 
and one of the outstanding scientists in the 
country. “Dr. Wilson Compton has devoted 
many years to a study of the science of lumber 
manufacture and merchandising, and has been 
an outstanding authority in the development 
and operation of the Lumber Code. He is a 
member of the National Control Committee of 
six, is ex officio a member of Lumber Code 
Authority, which he serves as counsellor. He 
speaks with both authority and knowledge as 
to the history and economic trends of the lum- 
ber industry. He called attention to some of 
the difficulties encountered in the operation of 
the lumber industry under the Codes, and said 
that the burden of raising the rate of wages, 
in advance of sales increases, was especially 
heavy upon all manufacturers of capital goods, 
whose industries suffered the greatest restric- 
tion during the depression and were the most 
laggard in recovery. He declared that many 
instinctive opponents of the NRA were under- 
going a change of opinion, and were becoming 
staunch supporters of the basic principles of 
the Recovery program. 





Equalized Freight Would 
Aid Wood Box 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 2.—The proposal 
of the transcontinental railroads to remove the 
rate handicap of the wooden box in its com- 
petition with paper pulp containers is one of 
considerable importance to the industry, de- 
clared George Schaad, jr., secretary of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
who stated the improvement of the box indus- 
try would result in increased consumption of the 
lower grades of lumber of the species used in 
that trade. 

The proposal advanced is that effective Jan. 1, 
1934, the Transcontinental Eastbound Tariff be 
amended to equalize the freight rate on canned 
goods and dried fruits in wooden boxes and 
fiber boxes. This would result in saving the 
charge now imposed on 3,000 pounds additional 
to the carload. The rail lines assert no loss 
to them would be involved, because damage 
claims are lessened by use of the stronger 
wooden box, and that conditioning of cars is 
less costly, inasmuch as the cars must be lined 
for fiber boxes. The rail lines expressed a de- 
sire to the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
aid the West Coast lumber industry. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was 
asked by the fiber box industry to suspend 
the tariff. 
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Mr. Schaad stated the principal sales talk 
of the fiber box has been the savings in freight 
to shippers. While the pending proposal would 
directly benefit the West Coast industry, the 
establishment of the equalized tariff would open 
the door to extension to other sections, with 
resulting direct benefit. 





Shipping Poplar Match Logs 

to China 

Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 30.—Additional em- 
ployment and wages for loggers, longshoremen 
and railwaymen at Prince Rupert, B. C., are 
being provided through impending export of 
poplar logs from the central interior to China. 

M. M. Connelly, of Fraser Lake, B. C., has 
received an order for 1,000,000 feet of logs, 
8 or 16 feet long, 10 inches diameter at the 
top, to be used for manufacture of matches. 
Shipments will begin in January. The original 
order was for half a million feet, but this was 
doubled. 

The logs, according to present plans, will be 
shipped by scow to Vancouver, thence to China. 
It is not possible at present to provide full 
cargoes. These orders are considered the be- 
ginning of a new industry, which will prove 
of value to the central interior and to Prince 
Rupert and district. 





Shipping Piling for River Work 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 2.—The Noll Welty 
Lumber Co. is supplying a considerable portion 
of the Douglas fir piling required for the re- 
vetment work which is being done on the Mis- 
souri River, and already has instructed E. W. 
Wood, of Seattle, Wash., lumber buyer, to pur- 
chase 125 cars. Several hundred additional men 
have been put to work in ‘Washington and 
Oregon logging camps getting out the piling, 
and as the weather opens up about 250 more 
cars will be shipped on this same order. Most 
of the stock is being carried by the Great 
Northern and the Burlington railways. 





Flood Waters Damage Spokane 
Plants 


SpokANE, WASH., Dec. 30.—Heavy rains and 
melting snows throughout the Inland Empire, 
as in other parts of the Northwest, the week 
preceding Christmas, resulted in floods that 
brought serious damage to many lumber plants. 
Flood waters although receding, have not gone 
down enough even to allow repairs, and accurate 
estimates of the damage. Great inconvenience. 
has also been suffered by the complete stopping 
of railroad traffic for several days, and the tying 
up of all freight. Most of the railroads are 
now operating their through passenger trains 
from Spokane to the Coast and to the East, 
but numerous bridges and many miles of road- 
bed remain to be rebuilt, with the result that 
freight movement is still seriously handicapped. 

Among the lumber concerns suffering most 
heavily in the immediate Spokane vicinity, were 
the McGoldrick Co. and the Blackwell Lumber 
Co., at Coeur d’Alene. The Long Lake Co., on 
the Spokane River in the downtown district of 
Spokane, barricaded its plant with hundreds of 
sandbags, but still suffered some flooding. Mil- 
ton McGoldrick, general manager of the Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Co., estimates that not less 
than $20,000 damage has been caused to that 
plant. 

Some of the finest white pine timber in the 
Northwest, covering 36 square miles in the 
Kaniksu National Forest in the Idaho Panhandle 
and northeastern Washington, was leveled by a 
severe wind storm which swept the Inland Em- 
pire region this week. Part of this timber was 
being logged for the Diamond Match Ca 
Cruisers will go through the section early 
next month to figure out the damage and how 
much can be salvaged. National forests of 
the Inland Empire will count a flood damage 
total of over a million dollars. 
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TO SERVE 


2 PLANTS ves Sn? 
MIXED-CARS 


Pine Lumber & Factory Products } 


PONDEROSA PINE 
IDAHO WHITE PINE 


JS Long Lake Lumber Ca 


—-oR-— 
PINE FRAMES TRIM 
AND MOULDINGS 


22 SpokanePine 
ProductsCo, 














Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 


of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND 


MILLWORK LIST. ... $2.50 


Immediate attention by air mail. Send us 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 








| 
MIXED CARS) 
Order Just What 


You Need In: 
YARD AND 
SHED STOCK 


Including 
Bevel Siding, 
Mouldingys, Lath, 

Shingles 


WHITE RIVER. 
LUMBER COo., | 


ENUMCLAW , VYASH. 


DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 


Complete hotel and 
dining service. In- 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 
prices: are most 


moderate. 


LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 


























Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Jan. 9 


Conservation conference for foresters, lum- 
bermen and farmers, West Lafayette, Ind. 
Jan. 11—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 


Association, 
Philadelphia. 


11-13—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual, 


Manufacturers & Bankers’ 


Club, 
Annual, 


Jan. 


Jan. 16—Massachusetts 
ciation, University 
16-18—-Northwestern 
tion, Auditorium, 
17-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. Annual, 
17-19—Middle 


Wholesale 
Club, Boston, 


Lumber Asso- 
Annual. 


Jan. Lumbermen's 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


Associa- 
Annual. 
Jan, 


Jan. Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa, Annual, 


17-19—Tennessee Lumber, 
ply Dealers’ Association, 
tel, Nashville, Tenn, 


19 Indiana 
ciation, Severin 
nual. 

22-23—West 
Supply 
Hotel, 


Jan. Millwork 
Andrew 


Annual, 


& Sup- 
Jackson Ho- 


Hardwood 
Hotel, 


Jan. Lumbermen’s Asso- 


Indianapolis, Ind. An- 


Jan. Virginia 
Dealers’ 
Charleston, 


Builders’ 
Daniel Boone 
Annual. 


Lumber & 
Association, 
W. Va. 


Jan, 24—New England 


Lumberman’'s Association, 
Hotel Carpenter, 


Manchester, N. H. Annual. 

25—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn, Annual, 
23-25—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Annual. 

24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Ararat Temple, Kansas City, Mo. Annual, 
Jan. 31-Feb 1, 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Jan, 


Jan, 


Jan. 


Association, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. Annual, 

Feb. 6-7—Canadian Lumbermen’s’ Association, 
Mont Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 


Feb. 6-8—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


7-9—Retail Lumber Dealers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. Webster Hall, Pitts- 
burgh. Annual. 


8-9—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Columbia, S. C. 
Annual. 


13-15—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium, Milwaukee. Annual. 
16-17—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va. Annual, 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


+ 

Feb. 21-23—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso. 7 
ee Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. An- i 
nual. 


Feb. 21-23—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Assocla.- 
tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. Annual, 
Feb. 22, 23, 24—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association, Davenport Hotel, Spokane. Annual, 


26-28—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Place to be announced later. 


Feb. 


ing Material Dealers, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Feb. 27-28-—Kentucky 
Association, Brown 
Annual, 

March 5-9—American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Group meetings of committees. 

April 9—Texas Line Yard Retail 
Association, Mineral Wells, 

April 10-12—-Lumbermen’s Association of 
Mineral Wells, Tex. Annual. 

June 13-14—Souvth Dakota Retail 
Association, Rapid City, S. D. 

June 25-29—American Society for 
rials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
N. J. Annual. 


Fort Des Moines Hotel, 

Annual. 

Retail 
Hotel, 


Lumber 


Louisville, Ky, 


Lumber Dealers’ 
Tex. Annual. 


Texas, 





Lumbermen’s 

Annual, 
Testing 

Atlantic 


Mate- 
City, 





Plans for Mountain States Annual 


Denver, Coto., Dec. 30.—A record attendance 
is expected at the thirty-first annual convention 
of the Mountain States Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, to be held at the Cosmopoll- 
tan Hotel here Jan. 11-13, Secretary Allan 
Flint believes, because of the broadened activi- 
ties of the association as administrative agency 
of the Retail Lumber Code. 

Much of the program will be devoted to dis- 
cussion of the Code and its operation, and aid- 
ing in this will be two members of the National 
Retail Lumber Code Authority—J. V. Dob- 
son, of Minneapolis, Minn., and J. Lee John- 
son, jr., of Fort Worth, Tex.—who will bring 
with them the latest authentic information on 
Code matters. Election of officers is expected 
to have more than the usual interest, too, this 
year, and another attraction will be the presence 
of Douglas Malloch, the Lumberman Poet, who 
will be the speaker at the annual banquet. 





New England Producers to Discuss 
the Code 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 2—The annual meet- 
ing of New England Lumbermen’s Association 
will be held at the Hotel Carpenter, Manches- 
ter, N. H., on Wednesday, Jan. 24, with morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. President Arthur 
G. Bowler, of Manchester, will preside. A 
very important period in the lumber manufac- 
turing industry in this section under the NRA 
Code will be reviewed by competent officials 
and field men, and E. R. Plunkett, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., of Plunkett-Webster Lumber 
Co., who is also president of the Northeastern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, adminis- 
trative agency in Northeastern territory un- 
der the Code, will be on hand to explain the 
progress made to date, and to outline regula- 
tory plans for the year ahead. An attend- 
ance of at least two hundred operators is as- 


sured. 
—_— 


Middle Atlantic Ready for Annual 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 2.—Everything is in 
readiness for the 42nd annual convention of the 
Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association, to be 
held Jan. 17, 18 and 19, at Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, and which is to be, accord- 
ing to Field Secretary J. L. Buckley, “the most 
important convention for the retailer and his 
business that has ever been held.” There are 
to be addresses by W. M. Kiplinger, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on “What’s Ahead in Washington” ; 
R. T. Titus, New York eastern representative 
of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, of Seattle, 
on “Manufacture, Grades and Proper Use of 
Red Cedar Shingles’; Thomas W. Holden, vice 





president of the F. W. Dodge Co., New York 
City, on “What Can We Expect of Building in 
1934?” and Ben Johnson, advisor to the board 
of directors of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, Washington, D. C., who will tell 
“What RFC Can Do For Home Financing.” 
On Friday there will be an open forum on the 
Code and its various aspects, led by Homer 
Ballinger. C. Arthur Bruce, executive officer 
of the Lumber Code Authority, will speak on 
“What the Lumber Manufacturers’ Code Means 
to the Retailer.” 





Texas Retailers Plan Their Two 
Conventions 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 2.—R. G. Hyett, execu- 
tive secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas, already is making plans, in co-opera- 
tion with association officials, for the annual 
convention, which will be held in Mineral Wells, 
Tex., April 10, 11 and 12. While no details of 
the program have yet been worked out, it is 
probable that much of the time of the conven- 
tion will be devoted to a discussion of matters 
incident to the Retail Lumber Code. Mineral 
Wells lumbermen are planning to entertain an 
attendance of dealers from all parts of Texas 
that will equal the largest convention in the 
association’s history. 

On April 9, just prior to the annual conven- 
tion of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
the annual convention of the Texas Line Yard 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will be 
held. G. H. Zimmerman, of Waco, Tex., is 
secretary of this organization. 





Date for Southern Hardwood Traffic 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 2.—Announcement has 
been made by C. A. New, secretary-manager 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
that its twenty-first annual meeting will be held 
at the Hotel Peabody, Memphis, on Thursday, 
Jan. 25, starting at 10 a. m. F. T. Dooley, 
president of the association, will preside. Mr. 
Dooley has named Eugene Woods, chairman 
of the nominating committee, to select new 
officers. Others on this committee are: G. I. 
Frazier, H. B. Johnson, B. M. Wakefield and 
Frank A. Conkling. The meeting will be 
strictly business, with reports by Secretary 
C. A. New and other officers. 





Date for Ohio Annual Announced 


XentA, Onto, Jan. 2.—Secretary Findley M. 
Torrence announces that tentative dates for the 
1934 convention of the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers are Feb. 26, 27 and 28. 
- decision has not yet been reached as to the 
place. 


Massachusetts Wholesale Annual 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 2.—The annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation will be held at the University Club, 
3oston, on Tuesday, Jan. 16, at 6 p. m. Aside 
from routine business the evening will be de- 
voted to consideration of developments under 
the Code as they affect the wholesale branch. 
The principal speakers will be W. W. Schup- 
ner, of New York, secretary National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, and Ed- 
ward W. Treen, of New York, executive-sec- 
retary of Northeastern Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. _ 


Carolina Retailers Set Date 


CHAROLTTE, N. C., Jan. 2.—The annual con- 
vention of the Carolina Retail Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Association will be held 
at Columbia, S. C., Feb. 8 and 9. Secretary 
Victor W. Wheeler advises that hotel arrange- 
ments have not been completed; hence no an- 
nouncement can yet be made as to convention 
headquarters. 


Kansas City Club Re-elects 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 2.—The executive 
board of the Builders’ Association of Kansas 
City at a meeting last week re-elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the 1934 term: 

President—Arthur C. Everham. 

Vice president—Samuel S. Edwards. 

2nd Vice president—Roy T. Collins. 

Treasurer—John Lonsdale. 

Secretary—Harry G. Palmer. 


The annual banquet will be in January, it 
was decided. 








—_—— eee 


Valley Salesmen Elect; Plan Dinner 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 30.—At the forty- 
third annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion, held at the West Hotel here today, the 
following officers were elected: 


President—Oscar Bye, Booth-Kelly Lumber 


Co. (to succeed Paul Gray, Luce Lindgren 
Co.). 
Vice president—Torval Hansen, Simons, 
Ine. 


Treasurer—T. M. Partridge, T. M. Partridge 
Lumber Co. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden 

Members of executive 
Flateau, M. R. Moulton. 


(re-elected). 


committee—F. H. 


The members decided to continue the annual 
custom of joining members of the Twin Cities 


Hoo-Hoo Club in a dinner during the time of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 


convention, and the entertainment probably will 
be held the evening of Wednesday, Jan. 16. 
Paul Gray, William M. Wattson and Torval 





Annual, © 
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Hansen were named club committeemen to ar- 
range for the dinner, while the Hoo-Hoo rep- 
resentatives are George L, Andrew, R. A. Gore 
and F. B. Anderson. ; : 

At the Saturday session, Paul J. Canton, ot 
the Canton Lumber Sales Co., and C. N. Tate 
and H. T. Kendall, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., were inducted into membership. 


Northwestern Program Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 2.—Code discus- 
sions are expected to be an important part of 
the forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, which 
will be held at the Auditorium here Jan. 16-18, 
Secretary Ormie Lance announced today. A 
variety of entertainment will be provided for 
the 2,000 lumbermen and their wives who prob- 
ably will attend this year, and more than a 
hundred exhibits will be arranged on the lower 
floor of the building, the secretary promises. 

The opening day’s session of the association 
will be devoted to the president’s address by 
Otto Bauer, of Mandan, N. D., Secretary 
Lance’s report, and addresses by Hawley Wil- 
bur, of Milwaukee, Wis., and C. B. Huntress, 
executive secretary of the National Coal As- 
sociation. In the morning “Holt’s House Valu- 
ator School” will be held at the Curtis Hotel, 
and it is probable that a combined Hoo-Hoo 
and Mississippi Valley Sash & Door Salesmen’s 
Association dinner will be served in the evening. 

On Wednesday the morning event will be an 
informal breakfast round table at the Curtis 
Hotel, at which various Code matters will be 
discussed, and that afternoon the Retail Coal 
Code will come up for consideration. Follow- 
ing this will be an address by Dean Coffey of 
the University of Minnesota department of 
agriculture, after which a red cedar shingle 
motion picture will be shown. For the ladies 
the afternoon will be featured by a bridge party, 
reception and tea at the Curtis Hotel. The as- 
sociation entertainment and dance will be held 
that evening at the hotel. The convention will 
close Thursday morning, a:ter an insurance 
meeting, an address by F. W. Peck, and election 
of officers. 





Hardwood Wholesalers Organize 
on National Basis 


The National Association of Hardwood 
Wholesalers was organized Thursday at a meet- 
ing at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, attended 
by about forty wholesalers from South Bend, 
Fort Wayne and Evansville, Ind., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Milwaukee, Wis., St. Louis, Mo., 
and Chicago. 

In the constitution adopted the object of the 
association is stated to be “to promote and 
maintain mutual confidence, reciprocity and 
good will among producers, distributors and 
consumers of hardwood lumber and_ kindred 
products, and to engage in such other activities 
as may be deemed beneficial.” Membership is 
open “on terms of equality to all wholesale dis- 
tributors of hardwood lumber and kindred prod- 
ucts whose interests are predominantly that of 
wholesaling.” Dues will be $30 a year. 

Paul Berry, of the Berry-Enright Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), South Bend, was elected president, 
and other officers, selected by the nominating 
committee of which John I. Shafer, of South 
Bend, was chairman, were unanimously elected 
as follows: 

First Vice president—A. R. Copeland, C. H. 
Worcester Co., Chicago. 

Second Vice president—E. H. Trump, E. H. 
Trump Lumber Co., St. Louis. 

Treasurer—A. H. Ruth, Chicago. 

Directors—J. C. Walsh, of Upham & Walsh 
(Ine.), and George S. Kerns, both of Chi- 
cago; John Dregge, Nichols & Cox Lumber 
Co., Grand Rapids; Harry Christianson, Mil- 
waukee; L. B. Thompson, St. Louis; Fred E. 
Hoffman, Fort Wayne; Russell Downey, Mar- 
quette Lumber Co. (Inc.), South Bend; and 
Frank A. Reitz, of Evansville. 


Other directors, to a maximum number of 
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twenty-five, will be elected later as other 
markets become represented in the membership, 
but it is provided that no district shall have more 
than two representatives on the board of di- 
rectors. 

The organization is the outgrowth of a 
meeting of wholesalers that was held imme- 
diately after the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association convention last September, when 
the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Association was 
requested to do the necessary circularizing of 
individual firms throughout the country. G. A. 
Vangsness carried on the bulk of this work, 
financed by the Chicago group and contributions 
from others. E. A. Thornton, president of the 
Chicago association, called to order the pre- 
liminary meeting at the Morrison Wednesday, 
at which a suggested plan of action was pre- 
pared, and he shared with Mr. Shafer the 
burden of presiding at the sessions, until the 
officers had been elected. 

It was decided to present, at the NRA hear- 
ing on the Lumber Code Jan. 9 in Washington, 
a protest on both the terms offered to hardwood 
wholesalers and the principle of fixing a maxi- 
mum discount for wholesalers. It was princi- 
pally to act as a “voice” for hardwood whole- 
salers in such matters that the new associa- 
tion was organized. 


Public and Rail Orders to 
Help Inland Empire 


SpoKANE, WASH., Dec. 30—Contracts approx- 
imating $28,000 were let this past week to 
firms of Spokane by the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration for lumber to be used in the construction 
of new sewers. The orders, principally for 
lagging material, were divided among eleven 
companies, and totaled 1,027,000 feet. The fol- 
lowing firms were included: Home Lumber Co., 
90,000 feet; McGoldrick Lumber Co., 137,000 
feet; Long Lake Lumber Co., 128,000 feet ; Deer 
Park Lumber Co., 52,000 feet; Millwood Lum- 
ber Co., 39,000 feet; Exchange Lumber Co., 
177,000 feet; Newton Lumber Co., 57,000 feet ; 
Baird-Naundorf Lumber Co., 113,000 feet; Pot- 
latch Lumber Co., 172,000 feet; Monroe Street 
Lumber Co., 47,000 feet; L. A. Wold Lumber 
Co., 25,000 feet. . 

Cedar pole concerns in Spokane are interested 
in advice from Montana that Secretary of War 
Dern has announced that his department will 
construct a double-pole electric power line of 245 
miles from Great Falls, Mont., to the site of the 
proposed Fort Peck dam. Announcements of 
bids have been held up by the governor of Mon- 
tana, who has made the suggestion that the 
specifications be amended to permit bidders to 
maké proposals also on the basis of larch. The 
original specifications were only for cedar poles. 
It has been estimated that more than 17,000 
poles will be required. 

Announcement has been made that the Great 
Northern railroad will buy approximately 200,- 
000 hewed cross ties, with orders to be let until 
Jan. 15 for delivery this spring. Prices will 
be 45 cents for No. 5 ties, 37 cents for No. 4 
ties, and 32 cents for No. 3 ties—these repre- 
senting a general increase of about 30 percent 
over last year’s prices. 








Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that rev- 
enue freight for the two weeks ended Dec. 23, 
1933, totaled 1,081,899 cars, as follows: For- 
est products, 37,764 cars (a decrease of 3,340 
cars below the amount for the two weeks ended 
Dec. 9); coke, 14,394 cars; coal, 246,918 cars; 
ore, 7,105 cars; livestock, 32,401 cars; grain, 
54,233 cars; merchandise, 314,592 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 374,492 cars. The total loadings 
for the two weeks ended Dec. 23 show an in- 
crease of 48,971 cars above the amount for the 
two weeks ended Dec. 9. 





Sarety Hints: Power loaders usually have 
exposed gears which should be encased; and 
electrical equipment requires constant attention. 
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Good Resolutions and Keeping Them 


By V. Ernest Field, Director Fire Prevention Service, Associated Lumber Mutuals 


“Do you know, Carl, I think that one of the 
best and most timely things you’ve ever gotten 
out in the interest of fire prevention was that 
fire prevention Code that you published four or 
five months ago. It came out just when we 
were all worried to death about Codes, and 
what we could and couldn’t do. I'll venture 
that every other lumberman read it with as 
much interest as I did, and probably many of 
them felt like me—that a careful observance of 
that Code would bring fully as substantial bene- 
fits to the industry as some of the other Codes 
we have been wrestling with, though of course 
along different lines. We are all pretty certain 
as to what fire prevention will do, but we were 
not sure what some of these other Codes would, 
or would not, do for benefit.” 


Savings by Fire Prevention Interest Carl 

“Well, of course, Cy, we all know that the 
NRA and all its Codes are a noble experiment. 
According to the theories on which they are 
based, they should accomplish the desired re- 
sults. Those are economic problems which we 
insurance fellows don’t pretend to solve. We 
are deeply interested in the economies that can 
be secured by fire prevention but, like the wise 
shoemaker, we stick to our last. I think they 
are making a sincere effort in Washington to 
combine theory and practical experience into 
a general plan which will successfully eliminate 
the elements of business stagnation and set the 
wheels to turning again.” 

“Yes, I think that too, and I believe we are 
gradually getting somewhere. Conditions seem 
to be better, and there is a very definitely bet- 
ter spirit everywhere. I’m pulling for them 
and, through or in spite of their manipulations, 
I think we'll keep on going up the hill in 1934. 
However, I was talking especially about your 
fire prevention Code. I like it, I tell you, and 
I have been thinking what a wonderful set of 
New Year resolutions for a lumberman could 
be made from the requirements of that Code.” 

“Yes, that’s true, Cy, but I thought that New 
Year resolutions were completely out of fashion.” 

“They’re not so universal as they used to be, 
but they are right in line with all the things 
that we are pledging ourselves to do and not 
to do in these industrial Codes. We've gotten 
into the habit of pledging to others; why 
shouldn't we resolve or pledge something to 
ourselves ?” 


Can Be Used to Increase Manufacturing 
Profits 


“Why not? You’d expect me to be for it, 
if it’s anything in the interest of fire preven- 
tion, but here’s a different angle on the 
thing that will probably appeal to you. Code 
conditions are going to tend to produce a greater 
uniformity in the merchandise from different 
manufacturers and dealers—at least that is 
going to be the general impression of the public. 
They are going to expect about the same prices 
from everybody, and about the same general 
quality. The manufacturer who makes a higher 
quality product is going to have to sell the pub- 
lic, even more than ever before, on the fact that 
his product is better. Thus he can build up his 
volume. With his volume, he’ll be able to effect 
economies in manufacturing, reduce his costs, 
and increase his margin of profit. And fire pre- 
vention is another medium of adding to manu- 
facturing profits.” 

“Yes, I presume that that’s true. And, as you 
suggest, | hadn’t thought of it from that angle.” 


Besides Cutting Premiums, Prevention 
Increases Efficiency 


“One of the first and most direct results of 
efficiency in fire prevention is the greater as- 
surance that your plant will be there, ready to 
deliver the merchandise that you sell. That’s 


vitally important in connection with any con- 
A shutdown of any kind rep- 


tract deliveries. 


resents an economic loss, and, if it’s a shutdown 
on account of fire, that loss may be fatal. The 
next big advantage is the production efficiency 
of a clean plant. We preach a clean plant as 
a factor in fire prevention, but it is postively 
amazing what it means to efficient operation to 
have clear, clean passage ways, nothing to trip 
over, a place for everything and everything in 
its place. Any accumulation of trash or litter 
is not only a serious fire menace, but it’s ter- 
ribly expensive in efficiency. It slows up move- 
ment of material in process of manufacture; it 
breeds carelessness in habits of workmen and 
carelessness in upkeep of machinery; it means 
inevitably a higher production cost, and a in- 
ferior product. The same way with any other 
carelessness about the plant. Operators who 
have kept accurate cost records have found 
that, as an incidental profit from fire preven- 
tion activities, they have more than doubled 
their production capacity per man. Add to this 
the saving of a lower insurance rate, and fire 
prevention becomes a real economic factor in 
the figuring of profits.” 
Giving Oneself a New Deal in Prevention 
Profits 

“Well, I didn’t realize that, but I am still 
going to have my resolutions, and I am going 
to see that every man in my organization sub- 
scribes to them along with me. See what you 
think of them. Here they are: 


“Resolved, To eliminate the hazard of matches 
and smoking, to place ‘No SMOKING’ signs as a 





GREATLY PLEASED WITH 
THE PUBLICATION 


| have received three copies of 
your magazine on my trial subscrip- 
tion for eight weeks. | want to say 
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with this magazine and wish to enter 
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bill and | will forward check to cover. 


—— S. Pancake & Co., Staunton, 
a. 





warning, to employees and visitors, and to see 
that ‘no smoking’ rules are rigidly observed. 

“Resolved, To permit no accumulations of 
rubbish, grass, sticks, or shavings where a 
spark might kindle a fire. 

“Resolved, To permit no accumulations of 
grease, gum or dirt on any machines, motors 
or shafting upon which fire might spread. 

“Resolved, To provide metal lockers and self- 
closing metal cans for the disposal of oily rags, 
waste or greasy clothes, so as to eliminate the 
hazard of spontaneous combustion. 

“Resolved, To keep electric wires in first-class 
condition, with no twisted cords in contact with 
wood or iron, no wires tied in knots or hung on 
nails, and no worn insulation. 

“Resolved, To repair immediately all broken 
windows or skylights. 

“Resolved, To permit in fences no breaks to 
provide entrance for careless or malicious tres- 
passers. 

“Resolved, To take special care with the stor- 
age and dispensing of gasoline and oils, and 
never to have more than one day’s supply of 
paints or oils in the painting and finishing 
rooms. 

“Resolved, To keep ample spaces clear and 
clean, both in the yard and in the mill. 


“Resolwed, Too keep all hose lines properly 
connected and fitted for effective service in 
emergencies, 

“Resolved, To have ample equipment of fire 
extinguishers readily accessible and always 
ready for use. 

“Resolved, To place water barrels and pails 
at vital points, to keep all barrels filled with 


water, and buckets always in place, easily and 
quickly accessible.” 

“I think those are fine, Cy, and they'll do 
you lots of good. But are those resolutions 


going to be kept, or will they suffer the fate 

of the usual New Year resolution?” 3 
“TI am going to write them into our Code, and 

there will be definite penalties for violations.” 
There’s an idea for every lumberman—fire § 


New 


ry 


prevention for better profits under the 


Deal. 





University Given Records of 
Texas Pioneer 


Austin, Tex., Jan. 2.—The most voluminous 
history of the lumber industry of Texas, cover- 
ing the period 1872 to 1905, has come into pos- 7 


Texas. It comprises the records of the late 
Alexander Gilmer. The collection 
sented to the University by I. S. 
Houston, and Miss Ann Gilmer, of New York, | 
grandchildren of the famous pioneer lumber- 
man. The documents weigh more than two § 
tons. They present a complete picture of the 
business during the period of its early develop- 
ment in Texas. 

The collection 


was 


includes letter files, letter § 


»ooks, day books, ledgers, inventories, etc.—i 
books, day books, ledgers ntori tc.—in 


of a well-managed business. All the papers 
and records are in excellent condition, despite 
the fact that for many years they have been 
stored in an abandoned business house, often 
used as sleeping quarters for transients, who 
even attempted to cut the steel doors of the 
safe in which the documents were kept. 

Mr. Gilmer was a pioneer in the southern 
pine industry. Born in Ireland, in 1829, he 
came to America as a boy of 17, and did not 
find his fortune in the new country without 
encountering reverses. Shipwreck and fire more 
than once impoverished him, yet he managed 
to forge ahead, and at the time of his death left 
an estate valued at approximately $1,250,000, 
above all liabilities. 

During the Civil War, Mr. Gilmer was ac- 
tive in operations around Sabine Pass, and was 
on the schooner G. H. Bell when she was cap- 
tured in the battle of Sabine Pass. His chief 





% 
session of the library of the University of ¢ 


pre- § 
Filson, of @ 


short, all documents requisite to the operation f 








occupation, however, was in running a block- 
ade for the Confederates, taking out cargoes of 
lumber and cotton, and bringing back coffee, 
sugar, medical supplies and stores. 

Mr. Gilmer first engaged in the manufacture 
of lumber in 1866. Four times his mil was 
destroyed by fire, the last in 1899, but each 
time he was able to resume operations. His 
foresight showed him the possibilities of the 
southern pine industry, and all his surplus en- 
ergies went into the purchase of timber lands. 
At different times he owned and operated saw- 
mills, line yards, and bought and sold lumber, 
but at the time of his death in 1906 he was 
engaged in manufacturing only. He then owned 
and personally managed the Lemon Lumber Co. 
at Lemonville, and was president of the Alex 
Gilmer Lumber Co., of Remlig, where his 
major holdings were located. The later fac- 
tory was completed only a year before his 
death. 

His will named his friend W. H. Stark, of 
Orange, executor of his estate, and provided 
that the Alex Gilmer Lumber Co. should be 
kept intact until all the timber owned by him 
should be cut and manufactured. A _ clause 
read, “After all of this timber has been cut and 
the Alex Gilmer Lumber Co. is no longer a 
paying concern, then the executor is to wind 
up the estate and make a distribution of it.” 
All other property was to be divided equally 
between his wife and his seven surviving daugh- 
ters. 
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What a Big Sales Field for the 


Retailer Is the American Farm! 


There are two surprises in the first figures 
showing the value of farmers’ dwellings which 
have just been compiled, from the 1930 census, 
by the Bureau of the Census. 

There were questionnaires sent to 6,288,648 
farms, and of these 5,866,446 replied. Of this 
number, 36 percent, or 2,093,996, were valued 
at less than $500. And of the total number 
reporting, 56.9 percent, or 3,332,541 farms, were 
valued at less than $1,000—a surprisingly low 
figure. 

Of the 5,866,446 replies, 3,479,129 came from 
owners or managers of farms, and 43.8 percent, 
or 1,589,990, of the dwellings on these were 
valued at less than $1,000. From tenants came 
2,387,317 replies, which showed that 65.4 per- 
cent of their dwellings, or 1,742,551, were valued 
at less than $1,000. 


The table that appears herewith shows the 
dwellings arranged in six value groups, those 
on farms occupied by owners or managers 
being given separately from those occupied by 
tenants. 


For each section and class of ownership 
there is given a median value, which is the 
value of a home that would stand in the mid- 
dle of a series if all the homes were arranged 
according to value, beginning with the lowest 
and ending with the highest. The median value 
of all farm owners’ dwellings in the United 
States was $1,135, while the median value of 
tenants’ dwellings for the country as a whole 
was less than $500—the second surprise. 


In studying the list it is well to remember 
that most farm dwellings are constructed of 
lumber, and that the local value of this in any 
particular section includes the cost of freight 
from producing areas. In some sections, there- 
fore, $500 might produce a home that would 
have equal comfort value to one constructed 
in another section, to which freight rates were 
high, for $1,000. The same consideration would 
apply to comparisons of sections having mild or 
severe winters; where the winters are cold, 
walls must be heavier and a heating plant must 
be used to provide a standard of comfort equal 
to that obtainable in another section for much 
less housing expenditure. Both considerations 
would apply to the Southeast, the Gulf coast, 
and the coastal sections of northern California, 
Oregon and Washington. 

In order that the retail lumberman may 


check up on the potential farm market in his 
own State, there are given separately below 
the number of farm dwellings, occupied by 
either owners or tenants, in each State, that 
are valued at less than $500: 


Farm Homes Valued at Less Than $500, 
Occupied by Both Owners or Managers and 
Tenants, by States—Alabama, 171,466; Ari- 
zona, 5,081; Arkansas, 157,894; California, 
20,241; Colorado, 18,050; Connecticut, 352; 
Delaware, 697; District of Columbia, 5; 
Florida, 23,900; Ge orgia, 151,257; Idaho, 11,- 
140; Illinois, 21,036; Indiana, 22,657; Iowa, 
7,317; Kansas, 24,093; Kentucky, 123,819: 
Louisiana, 107.744; Maine, 4,609; Maryland, 
5,064; Massachusetts, 611; Michigan, 16,111; 
Minnesota, 18,864; Mississippi, 216,307; Mis- 
souri, 63,887; Montana, 18,712; Nebraska, 
10,614; Nevada, 850; New Hampshire, 871; 
New Jersey, 462; New Mexico, New 
York, 6,175; North Carolina, North 
Dakota, 10,977; Ohio, 20,608; Oklahoma, 
100,251; Oregon, 12,003; Pennsylvania, 9,459; 
Rhode Island, 81; South Carolina, 96,683; 
South Dakota, 13,684; Tennessee, 127,179; 
Texas, 203,572; Utah, 4,861; Vermont, 1,768; 
Virginia, 54,929; Washington, 15,347; West 
Virginia, 28,653; Wisconsin, 14,091; Wyoming, 
6,189.—Total, 2,093,996. 





Expects Marked Improvement; 
Consumption Increasing 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 2.—The outlook for 
increased volume of business is very much 
brighter for 1934, in the opinion of M. B. Nel- 
son, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Commenting on the outlook, Mr. Nelson said: 


Comparing conditions at the close of 1933 
with those at the close of 1932 and even the 
first quarter of 1933, there is considerable 
encouragement. Comparisons in almost any 
branch of industry show improved conditions. 
The purchasing power of the people is on the 
increase, and in this increased power lies 
the necessary remedy to pull us out of the 
depression. A large percentage of the efforts 
of the Administration to carry out provisions 
made by Congress have been spent in select- 
ing and planning and letting contracts for 
work which has been hardly started, and 
naturally only a small amount of the money 
appropriated has been actually spent. It is 
obvious that the benefits from these expendi- 
tures will be felt during 1934 and later. In 
the lumber industry, consumption is improv- 
ing. While I do not look for a rapid re- 
covery, we have reason to believe that 1934 
will be better than any year since 1929. 


Farms Classified by Value’ and Regionally 








Number of Farms 
' $1,000 $1,500 $2,000 $3,000 ii 
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ee 343,714 48,580 21,159 20,499 11,762 6,289 452,003 512 
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Tenants......-- 543,390 33,723 «13,053 8464 = 925874 2429 a) 
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“The Netting That Stands W/Alone”™ 
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ODERN PouLtTRy NETTING! 





YOU Save=-=<«= 


You keep down your merchandise in- 
vestment, reduce selling costs, speed 
up turnover, increase profits, when you 
stock U.S. POULTRY FENCE exclu- 
sively. It alone fills every requirement 
and meets every demand of the buy- 
ing public. 


YOUR Customers Save -=--= 


At the same time you save your custom- 
ers money. For, this modern, straight- 
line netting actually costs less erected. 
It stretches to wood or steel posts 
without sagging....needs no wood 
top rail, no baseboard .... requires 
fewer posts....cuts quickly, easily 
and without waste. 


YOU Build Repeat Business -- 


The buyer saves the cost of unneces- 
sary material. He saves time, labor 
and expense. You create ior yourself 
permanent, profitable, repeat business 
which price competition cannot take 
away. 


U.S. POULTRY FENCE is made in one- 
inch and two-inch mesh, galvanized be- 
fore or after weaving; heights 12 to 72 in. 


Ask your Jobber or write direct to— 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Muneie, Indiana 


Manufacturers also of 
IMPERIAL 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence... 
Flower Bed Border, Trellis, 
Gates, Steel Posts, Staples, 
Barbed and Twisted Barb- 
less Wire, Brace Wire. 
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Small Mills Plan Organized Action 


Ohio Small Mills Organize; 
Object to Truck Tax 


MauMer, Ou1o, Jan. 2.—At a meeting held 
in Columbus recently, the Portable Mill Opera- 
tors’ Association of Ohio was organized, with 
the following officers: 

President—H. C. Hurlburt, 

Executive secretary—E. H. 
wich. 


Salem. 
Lamiel, Green- 


Secretary-treasurer—F. N. Owen, Maumee. 


There are about two hundred portable mills 
operating in Ohio, and this organization now 
includes in its membership 140 operators. Dis- 
cussing the object of the association, Secretary 
Owen said: 

The primary 


object of the Columbus meet- 


ing was to take some action to get relief 
from the order of the Registrar of Motor Ve- 
hicles to collect a license fee based on the 


combined weight of the mill and the truck 
upon which it is mounted. A temporary ad- 
justment has been effected at this writing, 
but the association may have to carry a 
ease to the State supreme court for a final 
settlement. Future possibilities for the or- 
ganization are the working out of a code of 


fair competition and prices, and a plan for 
the exchange of mutually helpful trade in- 
formation. In 1934 an effort will be made 
to get the State legislature to pass a bill 
establishing a flat-fee basis for portable 


which are 
highways. 


mills, 
public 


relatively small users of the 





Tennessee Small Mills Seek 
Lower Minimums 


McMINNVILLE, TENN., Jan. 2.—At a meeting 
held at Sparta on Dec. 18, organization was 
perfected of the Central Tennessee Saw Mills 
Association, with W. H. Walker as president 
and John W. Nelms, secretary-treasurer. Ap- 
proximately 100 sawmill operators from 21 
counties of the central part of Tennessee were 
present. The purpose of the organization, as 
announced by the secretary, “is to get uniform 
working conditions and uniform established 
prices on hardwood lumber with southern lum- 
bermen throughout the South.” Commenting 
on the situation that has made it desirable for 
the small mill operators to organize, Secretary 
Nelms said: 

We happen to be 
chian division by the 
and are compelled to get an average of $10 
per 1,000 feet for our hardwood lumber 
above that of the southern mills that are 
selling practically the same kinds of hard- 
wood lumber that we now have left. We 
claim that 95 percent of our hardwoods are 
of medium texture and are not soft textured 
woods, are practically all from cut-over 
lands, that only about 5 percent of our 
timber of this section is of virgin stand and 


placed in the 
Lumber Code 


Appala- 
Authority, 


that we should not be compelled to get more 
for our lumber than our nearby neighbors. 
We are very much concerned about this, as 


well as all other matters that will help the 
small mill men of this section of our great 
State. 





Small Mill heen Gathers Data 


for Price Differentials 


SPOKANE WasH., Dec. 30.—The Pine Belt 
Lumbermen’s Association, which was organized 
here early this month, has a committee working 
out a scale of maximum price differentials for 
which it is asking official recognition by the 
Western Pine Association. In a resolution the 
Pine Belt association explained that it is not 
antagonistic to, but wants to work with, the 
Western Pine Association and its Code admin- 
istrative agencies, and requested that the latter 
“defer dealing with the small mill problem” 


until the new organization 
statement for these mills. 

Secretary M. M. Ingram reports that sixty- 
five more small and medium-sized mills have 
joined the Pine Belt association since the meet- 
ing. 

W. C. Howe, of the Brewer Pine Box Co., 
Spokane, was elected to the board of directors 
when it was learned that Harry Burt will be 
unable to act. 


could present a 





Southern Operators Organize 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 2.—At a recent 
meeting in New Orleans, at which over 100 
small sawmills of the South were represented, 
organization was perfected of the Association 
of Small Yellow Pine Operators, the States 
represented being Florida, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Georgia. Officers were elected as follows: 

President—E. M. Decker, Alto, Tex. 

First vice president—Oliver Burnett, 
Smith, Ark. 

Second vice 
Ala. 

Executive secretary and treasurer—T. G. 
Tilford, J. S. Hunt Lumber Co., Conroe, Tex. 

Directors—W. F. Edens, Corrigan, Tex.; 
Carl Wilson, Antlers, Okla.; T. G. Grayson, 
Magnolia, Ark.; J. L. Lackey, Forrest, Miss.; 
A. Hosie, Alabama; R, S. Foster, Emerson, 
Ark. 


Fort 


president—J. P. Voss, Bernice, 


It is planned to employ a permanent, full-time 
secretary and the association will maintain an 
office at Shreveport, La. Pending the opening 
of the Shreveport office, Mr. Tilford will main- 
tain temporary offices at Conroe, Tex. 

The purpose of the organization is declared 
“to secure due recognition and consideration 
for the small sawmills, with particular refer- 
ence to the working of the lumber industries 
— and the attendant minimum price sched- 
ule. 

The meeting was addressed by L. O. Crosby, 
president, and H. C. Berckes, secretary, of the 
Southern Pine Association. Mr. Crosby said 
the association had the rights of the small saw- 


mill owners at heart and had plans under way 


which, when perfected early in 1934, will pro- 
vide a market for small mill lumber at a price 
in proper relation to the prices of the larger 
mills. Mr. Berckes said the association, as the 
administrative agent of the lumber industry’s 
code, is conscientiously trying to give the small 
mills full protection and a square deal under 
the code. 





An Opportunity for Lumbermen 


The “Sunlight House” which the lumber in- 
dustry exhibited at A Century of Progress Ex- 
position in Chicago last summer will have an 
“extension” showing in eight important cities 
during the coming four months, where the La- 
dies’ Home Journal exhibit of Fair house mod- 
els will be shown under the auspices of the 
Associated Merchandising Corporation. The 
Lumber House model will be shown at the fol- 
lowing stores on the dates stated: 

Bullock’s, Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 
Emporium, San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 15-22; 
J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich., Feb. 5-10; 
L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 
19-24; Hutzler Bros., Baltimore, Md., Mar. 
19-24; Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Apr. 2-7; Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Apr. 16-21. 


2-6; The 


These department stores, leaders in their re- 
spective territories, will gladly co-operate with 
lumbermen, dealers or manufacturers, in efforts 
to show the advantages of this house to the 
largest possible number of people. It might be 
well for associations to give this special atten- 
tion. 


Virginia Operators Seek 
Changes in Code 
Application 


RicHMonp, VA., Jan. 2.—Efforts to correct 
inequalities in the Lumber Code were initiated 
here Friday at a meeting at the Hotel John 
Marshall attended by more than 200 mill own- 
ers and wholesalers from different sections of 
the State. Invitations to the gathering were 
extended by the recently-formed Small Mill 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and those 
present Friday were asked to co-operate with 
the organization in bringing about more equit- 
able interpretations of the Code for small 
operators. 

G. A. Harris, of Suffolk, Va., was the prin- 
cipal speaker and outlined in detail the objec- 
tives of the group. He said that the Code had 
been prepared almost exclusively by larger mill 
owners. The result, he said, was that small 
operators were placed at a serious disadvantage 
in attempting to abide by the wage and other 
provisions on a competitive footing with the 
larger interests. 

Lieut.-Governor James H. Price, of Rich- 
mond, urged an effective organization as the 
only means of securing concerted and _intelli- 
gent action. 

W. M. Gravatt, of Blackstone, Va., preceded 
the lieutenant-governor on the program. His 
remarks tended to show that the basic princi- 
ples underlying the “new deal” through which 
the lumber and other codes were drawn was 
for the benefit primarily of the small business 
man. 

An intelligent and justifiable complaint against 
any injustice that is brought about through com- 
pliance with the Code, he assured his listeners, 
would receive a sympathetic bearing in Wash- 
ington. Codes, he said, were designed for the 
benefit of the many, rather than for the benefit 
of the few. 

Listed by Mr. Harris as among the salient 
disadvantages under which small lumbermen of 
Virginia and the Carolinas are laboring were 
price differentials on northern spruce and 
southern pine. The northern product, he pointed 
out, can be shipped hundreds of miles into the 
State and sold for less than the local goods. This 
condition was brought about, he said, by the 
price-fixing authority of the Lumber Code ad- 
ministration. 

Classification of mills and grading restric- 
tions on lumber were likewise referred to as 
objectionable features in their present form 
which are reacting to the serious detriment of 
small business. 

The immediate purpose of the organization, 
it was pointed out, is to select a number of 
delegates to attend the convention of the South- 
ern Pine Association in New Orleans, La., 
Jan. 4 and 5. The latter organization, which had 
a hand in the formation of the Code, has ex- 
tended an invitation to the Small Mill Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to attend the meet- 
ing and has even gone so far, it was reported, as 
to offer to pay the expenses of two delegates. 

The small mill group expects to augment the 
number of delegates to the meeting through its 
own resources and, if practicable, to co-operate 
with the Southern Pine Association in recti- 
fying unfair provisions of the Code. 

The organization was formed in Suffolk, Va., 
about two months ago. A meeting similar to 
the one held here Friday was held in Raleigh, 
N. C., the previous Wednesday. Efforts are to 
be made to organize all small lumber interests 
throughout the Southeast at the earliest possi- 
ble date, it was said. 

Officials of the organization are A. L. Jolly, 
of Holland, Va., president; B. W. Godwin, of 


Chuckatuck, Va., vice-president, and S. T. Gay, 
of Suffolk, secretary and treasurer. 
ters are at Suffolk. 


Headquar- 
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‘THE LUMBERMAN POET 


Through the Snow 


Like men across the snow, 
We walk the ways of years, 
Nor care, nor scarcely know, 
That we are pioneers, 
That we select the trail 
The young shall follow on, 
The rest succeed or fail 
As we the way have gone. 


If we have not the soul, 
If we have not the heart, 
To clamber toward the goal, 
If we from right depart, 
Not only we shall lose, 
Not only that the blame, 
For many men shall choose 
The path by which we came. 


Your eyes upon the peak, 
God’s purpose understood, 
The shortest pathway seek 
To greatest gain and good; 
For we the trail shall break, 
The trail that men shall go, 
Like travelers who make 
A footpath through the snow. 


We Seo b' the Papers 


We suggest to Congress that it also remem- 
ber the USA. 

Somebody seems to have put too much water 
in the Rose Bowl. 

Each American each year consumes 2.75 pairs 
of shoes, mostly kicking. 

What would be really interesting would be 
the total trouser-seats worn out. 

It wouldn’t seem possible to wear that many 
shoes on three pedals. 

New Year’s Day Gen. Johnson took his first 
real vacation since June. And ours. 

We don’t know how March may come in, but 
January came in like a polar bear. 

Everybody wishes you a Happy New Year, 
but you will have to do the rest yourself. 

If there ever is another depression, it might be 
a good idea to do our recovery recognizing 
early. 

Still, we’d rather have the professors down 
at Washington experimenting with economics 
than back in college teaching atheism to our 
kids. 

Now that we have recognized Russia, we 
might try recognizing the fact that the depres- 
sion is Over. 

One thing that bothers the ultimate consumer 
is that the consuming seems to be getting more 
and more ultimate. 

Trying to get something from the Govern- 
ment is merely another name for trying to get 
something from your neighbors. 

Secretary Wallace says that the United States 
has no “youth movement” worthy of the name. 
Well, we have at least that to be thankful for. 

As long as there are movie magazines and 
sporting pages, the country is safe. But heaven 
help us if the American people ever start 
thinking. 

The Robin Hood idea was to take from the 
rich and give to the poor. The American idea 
is to take from the poor and give to the poli- 
ticians. 

Oberlin, Ohio, through which we drove the 
other day, has a Professor Street. Here’s a 
suggestion for a new name for Pennsylvania 
Avenue. | 

“Wall Street Eyes Coming Session of Con- 
gress.” Whilst Congress—well, we have seen 


two cats in the back yard look at each other 
like that. 





“Hopes for Definite Monetary Policy,” the 
heading goes on to say. Indicating hope cen- 
tinues to do considerable springing in the hu- 
man breast. 


If some people could fix the football rules, 
every player would be guaranteed a gain on 
every play. But neither football nor life is that 
kind of a game. 


Others would fix it so that, no matter how 
good he was, a player would be permitted to 
gain only so much. And, of course, everybody 
would make the All-American. 


Between Trains 


Omaua, Nes.—Tonight we sat down with 
the Nebraska Bankers’ Association, in annual 
banquet assembled, the biggest, by the way, in 
years. If you want to learn anything concern- 
ing this idea of guaranteeing bank deposits, ask 
any man from Nebraska—he knows. We re- 
member being in Lincoln many years ago, and 
a good lumberman caine up to our room at the 
hotel, all het up over the proposed deposit 
guaranty law, which he thought would be a 
grand thing. We tried to tell him that it 
merely encouraged bad banking and left the 
taxpayers holding the bag. We tried to tell 
him it was as foolish and unfair as to make the 
well-managed lumber yard pay the bills of its 
badly-managed competitors. 


But the Nebraska legislature thought it knew 
best, and Nebraska got its bank deposit guar- 
anty law. Before they got it repealed it had 
cost the depositors and taxpayers of the State 
the tidy little loss of $20,000,000, and had failed 
to work in Nebraska just as it always has 
everywhere else. Now that the bank deposi- 
tors of the country are threatened with a simi- 
lar law on a national scale, such a law having 
actually been passed and signed and scheduled 
to go into effect Jan. 1, naturally the banker 
on my left and ourself got to talking about it. 
We said to him: 

“Even when you know by experience that 
the other man is in error, it is sometimes wise 
to make some concession to him, when he wants 
to do the wrong thing, to keep him from doing 
something a darned sight worse. If the amount 
to be guaranteed in any case were only $2,500, 
that would take care of 96 percent of the bank 
depositors, the little fellows who don’t distin- 
guish between a good bank and bad one when 
they deposit their money, and don’t try, and 
yet are the very fellows who start the runs 
when they hear that Smith says that Brown 
told him that Green heard that Clark believed 
that Simpkins suspected——” 

Oe” 


“It would take care of the little fellow. and 
the big fellow can take care of himself. When 
the big fellow wants to hire a lawver he doesn’t 
hire any man who has the sign ‘Lawyer’ over 
his door, but first finds out if he knows some- 
thing about law. And he doesn’t put his money 
into anything that calls itself ‘bank,’ but in- 
sists on seeing its statement, and analyzing it, 
before he deposits so much as a nickel in it. 
A $2,500 limit would take care of the fellow 
who doesn’t bother to take care of himself, 
that is, a large percentage of the depositors, 
and yet would represent only a small percent- 
age of the total deposits, and therefore not 
greatly endanger the banks.” 

“Tf you will just advocate that wherever you 
go.” said the banker, “it might help a lot.” 

So here it is—not because we believe in the 
guaranty of bank deposits at all. but because 
a $2,500 maximum guaranty might save us 
from another banking crisis like that of last 
March. Only this one might be worse, since 
it might ruin not only confidence in the credit 
of the banks, but confidence in the credit of 
the country. 
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MAPLE 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


&SIWwELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
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VON PLATEN-FOX 
COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Manufacturers of 17 
Different Species of 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 























SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Standard Book throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Most complete book of its kind 
ever published. Gives measurements 
of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints to Lumber Dealers; 
Wood Measure; Speed of Circular 
Saws; Care of Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; Growth of 
Trees; Land Measure; Wages, Rent, 
Board, Interest, Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Sent postpaid for 50c 


American {imberman 
431 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS QO 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
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“Should | Kiln Dry My Oak Green From 


A number of industrial, oak-using executives 
have debated with themselves of late, “Should 
I or should I not kiln dry my oak stock green 
from the saw—as it is received from the saw- 
mill—thereby reducing my investment in stock 
being air seasoned?” “Might I not be money 
ahead by breaking away from the old prelimi- 
nary air seasoning method, and by adopting the 
straight kiln method?” It happens that the 
writer has had several years of practical and 
research experience on this very problem, in 
connection with the principal oak-using, wood 
working industries of the middle West, South 
and East. He is presenting herewith therefore, 
for what they may be worth, a number of 
thoughts on which individual conclusions may 
be based. It is not the purpose to say that 
the kiln drying of one’s oak green from the saw 
is or is not the thing to do. Whether it is or 
not depends on many plant factors and individ- 
ual conditions. In some cases it may be; in 
other cases it may not be. The correct conclu- 
sion as regards this policy of operation must 
be arrived at only after an intelligent consider- 
ation of all of the factors involved, and it is 
to suggest some of these that this presentation 
is made. 


Items That Make Up Kiln Drying Cost 


Let us look first to the sources of cost of the 
two methods. It is immediately obvious that 
added kiln equipment means an additional in- 
vestment, but that some or all of this is re- 
gained because the straight kiln method elimi- 
nates the investment in yard stock being dried, 
and also two handling charges; namely a yard 
piling and an unpiling charge. Other factors 
quickly suggest themselves too, those influen- 
cing the straight kiln drying cost being as 
follows: 


1—Interest on kiln investment, including 
site. 
2—Depreciation on kiln investment. 


a—Life of kiln shell. 
b—Life of kiln equipment. 
(Will depend on whether cast or 
wrought iron, painted or un- 
painted etc., because of corrosive 
effect of kiln vapor.) 
3—Labor charges for loading and unloading 
kiln, 
a—From railroad car to kiln. 
b—Unloading from kiln to shop. 
4—-Interest on capital tied up in stock being 
dried. 
5—Insurance. 
a-—On stock being dried. 
b—On building and equipment. 
6—Taxes. 
7—Cost of steam used in drying. 
8—Cost of electric power for motors, air 
compressor etc. 
9—Cost of water other than for steam. 
10—Kiln operator’s salary. 
Prorated to cost per M foot basis. 
11—Repairs during run. 
a—Minor repairs such as 
valves, bushings etc. 
12—Degrade losses during kiln drying. 
Determined in factory, as run. 
13—Direct and indirect supervision charges. 
14—-Other overhead chargeable to kiln de- 
partment. 


packing 





Yard Seasoning and Kiln Combination 


In case the combination yard seasoning, kiln 
drying practice is followed, a number of addi- 
tional sources of cost suggest themselves, each 
growing out of the preliminary yard seasoning 
operation. These charges must be figured as 
well as the direct kiln charges above, though, 
because of the shorter time that stock is in the 


*Mr. Studley for several years was with the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
specializing in drying greenfrom-the-saw oak. 


the Saw?” 


By James D. Studley* 


kiln under this combination seasoning method, 

the kiln charges themselves are reduced over 

what they are under the straight kiln method. 

The combination yard seasoning, kiln drying 

method for drying green oak suggests the fol- 

lowing additional sources of cost: 

A—Interest on investment in yard stock and 

yard site. 

B—Taxes on yard stock and site. 

C—Insurance on yard stock. 

D—Handling costs chargeable to yard drying. 
a—Cost of handling to yard pile. 
b—Yard piling cost—stickered. 
c—Unpiling cost and handling to 

kiln. 
Yard vehicle delivered to 
kiln is now in the same rela- 
tive position as the railroad 
car under 3 (first column) 
and the additional charges 
under 3 must be added. 

E—Degrade chargeable to yard drying. 

(Many surface checks will open up and 
close again during yard drying. For 
this and other reasons, it is not practical 
to determine degrade at this point. The 
degrade is listed, however, to impress 
the fact that a definite stock degrade 
takes place in the yard, even though not 
seen, a degrade which may be eliminated 
or at least lessened in the kiln.) 

F—-Interest on pile bottom investment. 

G—Depreciation on pile bottoms. 


H--Direct and indirect yard supervision 
charges. 

I—Other overhead chargeable to yard de- 
partment, 


The comparative costs of the two seasoning 
methods are not the only factors to be consid- 
ered, however. In some products, for instance, 
oak in short lengths is used and the surface 
checks of yard seasoning, even though they 
are again closed and invisible, are objectionable. 
In other products, even of longer lengths, oak 
having checks can not be used if these checks 
happen to have filled with soot and dirt so as 
to show as dark streaks in the finished product. 


Two Questions for Executive Decision 


Again, the executive should ask himself these 
questions. The answer given to them will carry 
no little weight. 

1—Is my kiln operator sufficiently open 
minded that he can be developed into the 
scientifically minded, progressive type of 
operator that the green-from-the-saw policy 
of kiln operation will necessitate? 


If the executive still insists on the “pension 
job” type of operator, who goes through the 
drying operation in a routine manner, he will 
be better off to stick to the preliminary air 
seasoning policy. The kiln drying of oak green 
from the saw requires a thorough understand- 


ing of what is happening in the kiln, and the J 
regulation of drying conditions to what they § 


should be. It is not a routine job. 


2—Am I willing to remodel my kilns, so 7 
that a positive circulation, a controlled cir- 7 
culation, and an evenness of circulation, are 
possible at all times in all sections of the 7 


kiln? 

Much the same question should be asked as 
regards relative humidity and temperature. 
While green oak might be successfully dried in 
several types of kilns, only the kiln in which 
it is possible to keep these drying factors in 
close control, should be considered. The under- 
lying thought here is that every piece in the 
kiln should be drying under exactly the same 
conditions as every other piece, whether that 
other piece be a couple of feet away or fifty 
feet away. Moreover, these conditions should 
be controllable at the will of the operator, any 
combination of the three drying factors being 
immediately possible. 

Assuming the type of operation and the type 
of equipment herewith suggested and intended, 
there is no doubt that green oak can be success- 
fully dried without the use of the yard opera- 
tion. Comparative costs must be determined in 
each operation, however, and certain other fac- 
tors must be weighed before the executive can 
definitely arrive at an intelligent decision as to 
which operating policy is the better for him to 
pursue. 





Second Soviet Shipment 
Delayed by Storms 


PoucHKeEepsig£, N. Y., Jan. 2.—Completing 
an unusually rough voyage of fifty days, the 
freighter Ousebridge limped into the docks of 
the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation here on 
Dec. 19, with 5,000,000 feet of lumber from 
Archangel, Russia. Encountering a storm off 
the coast of Iceland, the ship lost a part of its 
deck load and, its power plant partially dis- 
abled, nearly foundered off the coast of Scot- 
land. After completing repairs at a Scottish 
port, the ship resumed its voyage, battling its 
way through the roughest seas it has ever en- 
countered crossing the Atlantic. After unload- 
ing half of the cargo here, the vessel will pro- 
ceed to Providence, R. I., to discharge the 
remainder at the Dutton corporation docks in 
that city. This is the second cargo of Russian 
lumber to reach here during the last thirty days. 





Movement of Timber Products 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 2.—Following is a statement of the movement of timber products 
during the two weeks ended Dec. 16 and Dec. 23, as reported by identical mills and published 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for the Lumber Code Authority: 


Unit of 
Week No. of Meas- 
Ended Mills ure 1933 1932 


pos: 3 24 Mbd ft 


Pacific 
box 


Production Shipments 


Sales ame Orders Gross Stks. 


1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932. 
3.841 2,777 4,117 


5,043 nets 8,428 5,590 34,918 39,470 


seni Dec. 23 18 2,556 1,834 2,289 1,896 2,200 1,867 4,155 3,213 27,078 30,334 
Douglas fir 
doors ..Dec.16 3 Number’ 5,863 1,335 1,690 16,675 1,677 .. 20,984 7,521 14,541 7,004 
Dec. 23 4 8,726 648 11,056 12,728 6,103 . 56,768 6,640 24,717 5,016 
Douglas fir M sq ft 
plywood.Dec. 16 2 %” basis 1,221 1,241 895 564 1,678 555 5,960 1,880 5,977 3,833 
Dec. 23 3 1,858 1,813 2,061 1,139 2,862 667 7,047 1,799 7,082 3,850 
Southern 
Rotary Cut 
Lumber.Dec.16 24 Mbdft 1,100 687 S41 470 429 } 3,295 ft 
Dec. 23 13 594 407 333 215 210 24 1,349 917 
Stained 
shingles.Dec.16 17 Squares 687 676 .... 1,837 2,055 .... * * 
Dec. 23 17 524 SB aves 676 1,036 .... eT 


*Totals for week given for stained shingles, as comparative data for identical mills is not 


available, tNot complete. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 2.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers Association report for two weeks ended Dec. 23, 1933, and for 
fifty-one weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1932. 


TwO WEEKS 

Softwoods: 

Southern Pine Association.........+++eeeeee. 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 
Western Pine Association.........eeeeereees 
Northern Pine Manufacturers..........++++: 
California Redwood Association..... uienne’s 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


ee 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total HNATAWOOdS.....ccccccccccccccccseces 
Grand totals 
FIFTY-ONE WEEKS 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association...... pees eeeeeeeees 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Association.......seeeeeeeeees 
Northern Pine Manufacturers........ee++ee. 
California Redwood Association..........++. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


eee eee eee eee eee eer eres eeeeee 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: . 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.........-. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwod Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total hardwoods 
Grand totals 


Pe ee 


eee ereereeerereeeseeeeeeeeeeee 


Average No, 


Production Percent 
of 1932 








of Mills 
88 39,732,000 125 
172 126,008,000 136 
105 45,143,000 188 
11 8,605,000 135 
15 1'893,000 287 
398 221,381,000 143 
227 38,906,000 221 
15 2'995,000 
242 41,901,000 236 
625 263,282'000 152 
101 1,191,025,000 115 
172 3'510;906,000 118 
120 1,679,462,000 125 
7 87,760,000 322 
11 147,963,000 119 
17 21,538,000 115 
428 6,638,654,000 127 
181 641,340,000 152 
17 41,003,000 169 
198 682,343,000 153 
609 7,320,997,000 129 


Shipments 
1933 
33,324,000 
112,983,000 


3,065,000 
9,398,000 
1,734,000 


208,246,000 


29,509,000 
1,698,000 


31,207,000 
239,453,000 


1,268,223,000 
3,596,195,000 
1,900,969,000 
116,424,000 
242,353,000 
71,229,000 


7,195,393,000 


776,813,000 
73,134,000 


849,947,000 
8,045,340,000 


Percent 


of 1932 
121 
133 
145 
125 
145 
282 


134 


149 
121 
147 
136 


114 


131 
131 
131 
115 


Orders 
19 


1,096,000 
143,091,000 


19,078,000 
1,322,000 


~ 20,400,000 
163,491,000 


7,261,862,000 


768,577,000 
71,952,000 


"840,529,000 


8,102,391,000 
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California Redwood 


San Francisco, Catir., Dec. 30—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for November: 


—Redwood— White 
Percent of Wood 
Feet production Feet 





Production -- 14,663,000 . 2,774,000 
Shipments . 22,902,000 2,212,000 
Plant use ..... 1,563,000 168 186,000 
Orders— 

Received .. 35,227,000 240 2,327,000 

On hand .- 35,431,000 pane 2,705,000 

Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 

Northern California*.... 7,592,000 9,165,000 
Southern California*.... 2,463,000 7,019,000 
NN POPES Tee 166,00 146,000 
PRES ncckicvccsessene 9,594,000 18,220,000 
DRE Susaxbscananenaer 3,087,000 677,000 

TOES. tconcasicesau 22,902,000 35,227,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada, 





Banks Must Give Subsidiary's 


Assets to Receiver 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 2.—Following up a 
memorandum opinion of last February, Judge 
Albert L. Reeves in Federal court last week 
ruled that five banks and many brokerage houses 
holding a total of $5,332,592 in cash assets of the 
Pickering Lumber Sales Co., would be required 
to turn over the amount to George R. Hicks, 
former president and now receiver for the 
Pickering Lumber Co., here. Prior to the filing 
of receivership proceedings in May, 1931, certain 
assets of the lumber company were transferred 
to the Pickering Lumber Sales Co., for use by 
the latter in paying off notes at banks and brok- 
erage houses. Judge Reeves instructed Mr. 
Hicks to disregard the corporate form of the 
subsidiary lumber sales company and regain 
the assets the company has turned over to banks 
and brokerage houses. The order of the court 
also extended the receivership to all other prop- 
erties of the Pickering company. Mr. Hicks 
was instructed to take over all assets, books, 
letters and records and to make a complete 
inventory of all properties and to pay unpaid 
interest coupons on bonds deposited with the 
bondholders’ committee May 1, 1931. If Judge 
Reeves’ order, which will be appealed, is up- 
held by the higher court, the decision will 
probably affect several hundred other companies, 
since many have made similar disposition of 
assets to strengthen their position with banks. 





Association— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Association 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincron, D. C., Jan. 2.—Following is a statement for four groups of identical mills of 
the gross stock and unfilled order footages, in thousand board feet, Dec. 23: 


No. of Gross Stocks Unfilled Orders 

Mills 1933 1932 1933 1932 
saris tems 84 431,185 466,933 44,159 44,299 
Sua eae 130 933,455 947,516 210,300 198,702 
Lae cae 75 668,511 808,254 54,250 5,20 
te etl 7 162,691 179,896 3,555 7,062 





Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 4.—Seven 
as follows: 
Softwoods 


Southern Pine Association (North 
Carolina mills included)........... 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association* 
(Washington and Oregon) 


Western Pine Association 
Empire and California)........... 


Northern Pine Manufacturers*....... 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Assciation ......cccccece 


Se, I ikctkccccecrs duce bey 
Hardwoods 
Appalachian and Southern Hardwoods 


Worther® Mar Weed. occcccccccccceces 


Total, 


dang J yi ik ec hw 
*American mills. 


sited adeoe aa du 


Bookings Close to Production 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LuMBERMAN] 


associations for the two weeks ended Dec. 30, reported 





Week No. of 
Ended Mills 
Dec. 23 121 
Dec. 30 97 
Dec, 23 488 
Dec. 30 

Dec. 23 93 
Dec. 30 119 
Dec. 23 18 
Dec. 30 19 
Dec. 23 17 
Dec. 30 16 
Dec 23 18 
Dec. 30 19 
Dec. 23 755 
Dec. 30 270 
Dec. 23 414 
Dec. 30 416 
Dec. 23 17 
Dec. 30 16 
Dec. 23 431 
Dec. 30 432 
Dec. 43 1,169 
Dec. 30 702 








Production Shipments Orders 
23,367,000 19,443,000 16,091,000 
11,354,000 14,882,000 13,845,000 
59,753,000 59,611,000 34,833,000 
Delayed because of holidays 
18,443,000 18,066,000 13,681,000 
16,006,000 16,457,000 14,047,000 
316,000 1,279,000 3,403,000 
342,000 1,498,000 985,000 
969,000 733,000 398,000 
503,000 447,000 90,000 
4,695,000 5,848,000 2,390,000 
4,409,000 4,262,000 3,235,000 
107,543,000 104,980,000 70,796,000 
32,614,000 37,546,000 32,202,000 
29,976,000 23,893,000 15,733,000 
. 29,663,000 21,628,000 12,556,000 
1,412,000 1,013,000 651,000 
1,338,000 546,000 399,000 
31,388,000 24,906,000 16,384,000 
31,001,000 22,174,000 12,955,000 
138,931,000 129,886,000 87,180,000 
63,715,000 59,720,000 45,157,000 





PINE 


REMON 


HARDWOODS J 





OAK FLOORING—Red and White 


Quartered and Plain—Superior Quality— 
Perfect Manufacture—Accurate Grading. 


LONG LEAF PINE—Timbers, Dimen- 
sion and Lumber. 
SHORTLEAF PINE — Finish, Trim 
and Mouldings. 
HARDWOODS — Oak, Gum, Beech, 
Hickory, Tupelo, Elm, Ash, Cypress, 


etc. 


Order What You Need—Straight or Mixed Cars 
TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY, 


ROCHELLE, LA. 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—The customary quiet 
that ordinarily characterizes the holiday 
business doldrums is apparent here, and ship- 
ments during the last two weeks have been 
somewhat lighter in volume than during the 
immediately preceding periods. Shippers 
point to a steady volume of inquiries as 
auguring well for 1934. 


Production.—Although mills in Tacoma and 
throughout southwest Washington in a good 
many instances were forced to suspend 
temporarily during the past fortnight, owing 
to flood conditions, the unusually high waters 
have subsided and plants once again are 
operating under normal conditions. The en- 
couraging situation finds added reflection in 
announcement of reopening plans by many 
plants, including some that have been down 
for three years or more. In Tacoma, the 
Wheeler-Osgood Sales Corporation, reorgan- 
ized successor to the Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
plywood and door manufacturer, has sum- 
moned crews of men back to work for early 
in January. The plant has been closed for 
the last fifteen months. On Grays Harbor, 
the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. and the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co. also have announced plans 
for reopening immediately after the first of 
the year. 

Water Rates.—Despite the holiday let-up 
in bookings, lumber rates are holding steady, 
ship operators declare. Regular lines in the 
Oriental service are booked well through 
January, and are holding for $6 to China, and 
$5.50 to Japan. Shippers, however, are re- 
ported to be asking for rates between $4.75 
and $5.50. Australian parcels are getting 
$7.50 on the basis of Sidney discharge, and 
United Kingdom and Continent lumber is 
quiet and unchanged at 47s, 6d. Intercoastal 
lumber bookings are reported as assuming 
a slightly healthier tone at the Conference 
tariff of $12. 

Door Exports—Although final reports for 
December will not be available for another 
month, port officials declare there is a strong 
possibility that Tacoma’s door shipments to 
the United Kingdom will pass the 1,000,000- 
mark for 1933, the first year in some time 
that there has been such a prospect. This 
port sent 88,355 doors to United Kingdom 
ports during November to bring the total 
for the first 11 months of 1933 to 920,407 
doors. December shipments also have been 
heavy, port officials declare. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Retail dealers are busy with their annual 
inventories, and report that stocks are in 
excess of last year’s. Sales for 1933 have been 
extremely disappointing, but, due to an in- 
creased demand in the latter part of the year 
and a higher price average, they will slightly 
exceed the 1932 total. The outlook for 1934 
in this area, due to a number of large river 
projects and other public works expendi- 
tures, is better than at the same period last 
year. 

Southern Pine representatives report that 
railroad buying is continuing to increase, 
with some small purchases of car material 
being made and larger volume of track and 
bridge material booked. They also report 
some buying on the part of retail deal- 
ers, largely confined to items that are being 
used in the projects of the CWA. There are 
some very large inquiries received for river 
projects. The first section of what is known 
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Market News from Amler 


as the Alton, Lllinois-Mississippi River Dam 
has already been contracted for at a cost of 
over $3,000,000, with work to be started by 
Jan. 15, which project will require several 
thousand softwood and hardwood piles, and 
more than a million feet of timbers and form 
lumber. This project is scheduled to be un- 
der construction by Jan. 15. 

West Coast representatives report that 
there is considerable railroad buying of both 
car and track material, as well as steadily 
increasing purchases by retail dealers. 

Hardwood representatives report that buy- 
ing is very light, but that what purchases 
are made are placed on the basis of imme- 
diate shipment, indicating that stocks in the 
hands of fabricators are either small or not 
well assorted. Oak flooring sales are still at 


a low level. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Rainfall this month has created an un- 
paralleled flood situation in western Wash- 
ington, which, in addition to causing loss of 
millions of dollars, has seriously interrupted 
operations of lumber and other industries. 
A number of mills have been forced to shut 
down, because of inability to get logs through 
the high waters. Seattle for a short period 
was completely isolated from rail traffic. The 
other side of the picture is the creating of 
a considerable local market, as railroad beds, 
bridges, and also residences, will need ex- 
tensive repairs. Many lumber yards in small 
towns have lost lumber through the floods 
carrying it away. 

Rail.—There is almost no yard 
There is a little railroad buying. 
are getting orders cleaned up. 

Intercoastal.—A small volume of new busi- 
ness is coming from the Atlantic coast. Space 
is plentiful. Special cutting business is good, 
but side cut is not in demand, 


business. 
The mills 


California.—Few sales are being made. 


Stocks are declared to be plentiful. 


Export. — Considerable improvement is 
noted in the off shore markets. Resumption 
of building in Yokohama and other cities in 
Japan has brought this country into the 
market actively. All ship space to Japan for 
January is gone. Large squares move at 
$5.85, and baby squares for 25 cents less. 
The steamship lines are asking as high as 
$6 for February space. The Chinese move- 
ment also has improved, but the bulk of the 
business is going to British Columbia. Lum- 
ber to Shanghai moves at $6 and, as in the 
ease of Japan, all January space is gone. It 
is thought that silver buying within the 
United States is unlikely to help the market. 
The steady rate of 46/6 to the United King- 
dom is helping to keep lumber moving. Space 
is plentiful. Both clears and merchantable 
are being purchased by the United Kingdom 
and Continent in good volume. Little business 
is coming from South America. 


Shingles are moving slowly. Many sales 
are now being made above minimum prices 
though these still represent the average of 
sales, except for No. 1 Royals, direct to trade. 
There is a moderate surplus of cedar logs. 





SCALE FOR 


POLES AND PILING—(SCRIBNER 


DECIMAL C) 


(1'Y2”" taper to 16 feet) 


Butt 

Dia. 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 

re 20 25 

8” 28 30 / Se ee 

_ Pe 3 41 45 52 55 58 
of ee 46 55 61 70 76 oe ws 
a 62 70 78 91 101 106 114 
ae 77 89 100 115 129 135 145 
13”. 88 103 120 133 150 153 168 
14”. 104 125 146 162 176 189 207 217 
15”. 125 150 174 194 211 228 250 
| SSeS 150 180 210 234 255 276 301 
aes 176 212 248 275 301 326 357 
a ads wes 205 248 288 326 357 386 422 
19”. 240 290 340 380 415 450 596 


[Prepared by Southern 


116 
149 


Pine Association] 


60 65 70 75 ~- 80 85 90 95 100 
B24 see cee nee 

160 164 167 171 

183 189 193 196... 

227 236 242 247 256 ... ... 

277 289 297 305 315 320 328 ... ... 
335 351 365 371 386 395 405 411 420 
398 418 431 444 465 473 481 490 500 
472 495 513 530 553 564 575 590 600 
556 585 605 626 653 673 693 702 715 


Production allocations were established for 
January at 20 percent of the Divisional quota 
for the first quarter of 1934, or a total of 
199,300 squares, 80 percent of which—159,440 
squares—is allocated to American production, 
and 20 percent of which—39,860 sjuares—is 
allocated to Canadian importation. 

Logs.—British Columbia fir logs have 
strengthened to $9, $14 and $19, and logs on 
this side may soon advance. Select veneer 
peelers bring $23; No. 1’s, $20, and No. 
$16. Inventory of Puget Sound logs reveals 
a surplus, but in view of weather conditions 
this is not one that causes concern. 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—Shortleaf for con- 
struction continues in limited demand. Box 
stocks command a fair market, but are quiet 
over the year end. Prices are unchanged. 








Georgia Pine.—Business in longleaf has 
undergone some contraction. Stocks in the 
yards are very small, and no additions of 
consequence are being made. 


Douglas Fir.— Representatives of large 
Pacific mills are finding it difficult to turn up 


orders, Some improvement in prospects is 
held out by the early inauguration of large 
construction projects. The quotations are 
steady. 

Hardwoods.— Some yards and mills are 
getting a fair number of orders at accept- 


able prices. There is a disposition, however, 
to go slow. The feeling in the export trade 
to Great Britain is stated to be better than 
it had been. Information received by Balti- 
more exporters has taken on a more satisfac- 
tory and encouraging character of late, with 
equalization of rates between northern and 
Gulf ports, while the rise in the yen has 
tended to slow up exports of competitive oak 
from Japan. Hardwoods moving through 
northern points come largely from West Vir- 
ginia and other adjacent States. Increases 
decided upon by the North Atlantic Freight 
Conference several weeks ago went into ef- 
fect Jan. 1. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Only the most urgent kind of emergency 
buying was carried on during the holiday 
week. The few sales made were largely to 


contractors and manufacturers having public 
contracts. No very intensive buying is ex- 
pected for thirty days, as dealers are well 
supplied with stocks. Industrial demand is 
better than it was a year ago. Stave busi- 
ness in southern Missouri and Arkansas has 
shown large increase. Motor car body build- 
ers are still buying approximately the same 
quantities they consumed a year ago. Mill- 
work plants producing material for Govern- 
ment contractors were in the market for 
varying amounts. If applications are ap- 
proved for loans to railroads, producers ex- 
pect a large part of the funds to be used 
for car and track material purchases. 


Southern Pine was dull. Offerings were 
plentiful and increasing, due to the scarcity 
of new business. Producers say production 
ran far ahead of sales last week. Little 
increase in sales was expected for at least 
thirty days. Industrial demand was fair, and 
improving. 

Western Pines.—Representatives say little 
lumber is going into consumptive channels 
right now. Industrial consumers were in 
the market for day-to-day requirements only. 


Douglas Fir.—There was little buying here. 
Most yards say they are receiving few calls 
and that there is no necessity of stocking up 
until a better demand develops. 

Hardwoods.—Few inquiries were received 
from other than regular industrial buyers, 
and sales to this class of trade were some- 
what reduced. Motor car manufacturers were 
in the market for moderate amounts, but 


their active buying period has already passed. 
Sash and door plants were buyers of scat- 
manufacturers 


tered amounts. Furniture 
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were waiting until after the holidays to esti- 
mate needs. Stave business was active. 


Retail.—There was a decline of only 10.8 
percent in November sales of lumber at 156 
retail yards in the tenth Federal Reserve 
bank district, compared with October. This 
decline was the smallest recorded since 1927, 
when November sales exceeded October. Dol- 
lar sales of all materials declined 15.6 per- 
cent. Sales of lumber in board feet, and all 
materials in dollars, were 21.5 and 50.3 per- 
cent, respectively, above those of November, 


_ Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine.—There is not very 
much doing in the lumber business. There 
has been some small buying by the United 
States Government. Other large consumers 
and the retail yards usually cut down their 
inventories as much as possible because of 


taxation. Prior to the effective date of the 
minimum prices, all financially capable buy- 
ers bought sufficient to cover their require- 
ments for several months, and many are 
awaiting to see just what is going to hap- 
pen. There has been very little buying, other 
than by the Government and a few indus- 
trials, since the publication of this new price 
list. Yards and others are gradually using 


up their stocks on hand, and have little lum- 
ber on order and unshipped. There is a good 
deal of lumber on hand unsold in compari- 
son with present demand, but stocks are un- 
der normal. It is doubtful whether the mills 
will use up their production allotment for 
December. Repairing generally cuts down 
operations during the holiday season. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Demand has been 
virtually at a standstill for the past two 
weeks, December shipments, by at least 
some companies, were very fair, and far 
ahead of those for December of last year, 
although not nearly so good as November 
of this year. Reports from various sections 
indicate that furniture sales have been ex- 
cellent at Christmas, and that furniture 
merchants’ stocks are short—in view of the 
light buying at the fall shows, so there may 
be some good business placed at the forth- 
coming shows. Such business would develop 
immediate demand for hardwoods, for the 
furniture manufacturer would buy to pro- 
tect all orders accepted. Automobile and 
truck business has been more active and 
while demand from the factories has not 
been good, the outlook for increased con- 
sumption has improved. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Retail Sales.—Lumber sales at 453 yards 
of the ninth Federal Reserve district totaled 
5,173,000 board feet during November, 1933. 
Sales in the month previous totaled 7,555,000 
feet, and those for November, 1932, 4,580,000 
feet. Stocks at 426 yards amounted to 55,- 
293,000 Nov. 30, as compared with 56,902,000 
feet Oct. 31, and 52,332,000 Nov. 30, 1932. Sales 
of all materials last November totaled $901,- 
500, as compared with $1,087,100 in October, 
and $818,200 in November of the previous 
year. 

Northern Pine.—Buying activity took on 
an unexpected, though not sensational, lease 
of life just prior to Christmas and has con- 
tinued over the holidays, in a volume not 
usual at this season. Mills also are doing 
a fair business, according to reports of 
eighteen to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. The business was’ confined 
largely to yard orders for mixed-cars, al- 
though there was some activity on the part 
of industrials, most of this buying being con- 
fined to low grades. Dealers attribute the 
increased retail buying largely to the com- 
pletion of inventories, which disclosed short- 
ages in some items, with a consequent effort 
by the yards to round out their stocks, 


Northern White Cedar.—Because of a pros- 
pect of a shortage next spring in some items, 


,ter business 


retailers are rounding out their stocks, and 
as a result this market has been somewhat 
more active than is* usual over the holidays. 
It is predicted that production will fall off 
considerably because of a scarcity of woods 
laborers. Many of the latter now are en- 
gaged on CWA projects. Demand for poles 
continues light, but fencing material, par- 
ticularly small posts, is moving fairly well, 
with prospects of greatly increased demand 
when spring fencing work begins. 
Millwork.—Excellent prospects for brisk 
spring trade cause manufacturers to take 
an optimistic view in the face of a _ pro- 
nounced seasonal slump. Cold weather has 
put a damper on building and repair work. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade is quiet but a feeling of 
optimism prevails. Severe weather had the 
effect of curtailing purchases, and most re- 
tailers are desirous of completing their in- 
ventories before adding to their stocks, which 
are generally small, 


Hardwoods.—tTrade is slow, but wholesal- 
ers look forward to better business within 
the next few weeks. The outlook for buying 
on the part of both furniture plants and 
automobile factories is regarded as improved. 
As a rule the hardwood yards are carrying 
smaller stocks than usual at this season. 
With an improvement in trade starting, the 
dealers anticipate that they will be getting 
something better than the minimum prices 
prevailing under the Code. Return of the 
liquor business has created a somewhat bet- 
ter demand for certain high-priced woods, 
especially mahogany. 

Western Pines.—The market is slow, owing 
both to unusually severe weather and also 
to the taking of inventories by most yards 
and consuming plants. Prospects are re- 
garded as favorable, as buyers’ stocks are 
small in most cases. 


Northern Pine.—Demand shows the usual 
year-end duliness, but the outlook is for bet- 
in the near future, as dealers 
have no large amounts of stock. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine.—Mills in Alabama resumed 
sawing on quotas today after a 9-day close 
down. Their stocks are the lowest in more 
than five years. Recent Government pur- 
chases took practically all stock in the 
larger retail yards, and yards have delayed 
making replacements, but a few have placed 
orders for mixed cars. Some mills are classed 
as “A” when they wanted to be put in “B,” 
and some others refused to get in the “B” 
Class, as it is considered a mark of inferior 
grades or manufacture. Recent reclassifica- 
tion rules seem to meet with approval among 
sawmills only, but plants with their own 
planing mill facilities seem to think there 
should be three classifications—for sawmills; 
sawmill with planer; and sawmill with plan- 
ing mill and all other necessary equipment 
for refining lumber to secure the highest type 
of product. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—The market has 
been inactive. Demand from domestic and 
foreign consumers has been extremely light. 
Shipments for export have been exceptionally 
heavy throughout December, as exporters 
were rushing shipments to the port in order 
to get advantage of the low ocean rates 
prevailing until the end of the year. There 
was more hardwood exported in December 
than in any month for several years, and 
there was not enough tonnage available to 
take all offered. Some shipments will be 
loaded in January at the December rate. 
Hardwood manufacturers are now busy re- 
plenishing their stocks, operating 110 hours 
for January. It is thought that there will 
probably be a better domestic demand before 
the end of January. The most active domes- 
tic buyers have been automobile manufac- 
turers, who are getting out new models. 
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WIEST YELLOW 
PINE 


LONG LEA 


Start 
1934 
Right 


by offering 
your custom- 
ers the best 
values obtain- 
able in lum- 
ber — good 
old fashioned 
Longleaf— 
strong, dura- 
ble, depend- 





Goldsboro N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service,” by rail and water, 
will keep you supplied with all items in 


Yard Stock : Shed Stock 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
Washington, D. C, 








CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


and have Complete 


iat 
Also Tupelo Lumber, 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 





Manufacturers 





DONNER, LA. 








: Disens 


Ponderosa— 
Califorria White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboar 


William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—220 Sth Ave. 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 


a ti tin an 


With That Mutual 
Interest 











LUMBER Specialized Protection for 


the Lumber Industry, with 
a Cost-Reducing Dividend 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Oak for Barge Construction 


One of our good customers is in the market 
for a quantity of oak to be used in the con- 
struction of barges. Sizes and lengths are 
rather unusual, and stock must be of excep- 
tionally good quality. If you can place us 
in touch with manufacturers in position to 
handle orders of this character, we certainly 
will appreciate it. The requirements for one 
barge are as follows: 


KEEL One piece 5%x8”—approximately 40 
feet. 

STEM One piece 8x12”—approximately 10 
feet. F 

STeRN Post One piece 8x9”—approximately 
10 feet; one piece 10x10”—approximately ‘10 
feet. . 

SuHarr Loc: Two pieces 10x6”—approxi- 
mately 12 feet. : 

FRAMES: Ninety pieces 2%x3”—approxi- 


mately 12 feet. 
Rs: Forty-five 
mately 6 feet. 

CLAMP: One hundred lineal feeet 1%x7%” 
in as long lengths as possible; approximately 30 
feet. 

SHELF: Same as Clamp. 

Bincge STRINGERS: Twelve pieces 1%x5%"— 
approximately 24 feet. 


pieces 214x6”—approxi- 


KEELSON : One piece 514x5%”—approxi- 
mately 40 feet. 
PLANKING: Approximately 2,500 board feet, 


to finish not less than 1%” and in various 
widths from 6 to 10 inches and lengths varying 
from 16 to 30 feet. 

Deck BEAMS: 
feet. 

There will also be a number of 5%x4%” 
pieces of ordinary lengths, also several posts 
8x8” by about 10 feet, and some other miscel- 
laneous pieces of various sizes. Approxi- 
mately 2,500 feet. 

The frames will have to be steamed and 
bent, and the planking of course will have to 
be steamed. This material should, therefore, 
be straight grained. All material to be sur- 
faced four sides, and sizes above indicated 
are finished sizes after surfacing. 

Any assistance you may render will be 
considered a _ special favor.—INQuiRyY No. 
3064. 


{To this inquirer, a highly rated retail lum- 
ber dealer in lowa, were given the names of a 
number of concerns that specialize in the man- 
ufacture of oak, and that may be in position to 
handle these barge schedules. To any reader 
interested, who can supply these requirements, 
the name of the inquirer will be given upon 
request.—Epitor.] 


Forty-five pieces 244x3”—12 


Footage Used in Frame Dwellings 


In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN there is an item stating that a frame dwell- 
ing requires about 850 board feet of lumber for 
each 1,000 cubic feet of volume. We would 
appreciate your giving us the correct interpre- 
tation of this statement; that is, whether the 
850 board feet includes dimension, flooring, 
sheathing etc. We would like to know just what 
is included in this figure.—INqutiry No. 3062. 


{This inquiry from a lumber dealer in Mis- 
souri referred to a little filler item based on 
information supplied by the Pacific Northwest 
Forest Experiment Station, Portland, Ore. The 
director of this station was asked for detailed 
information, and in reply said: 

The figures relative to the lumber used per 
cubic foot of dwelling volume included dimen- 


sions, sheathing, subflooring, siding, and all 
finished lumber excepting sash and window 
frames. For the latter we did not have ade- 


quate conversion factors and they have been 
listed only by number. The more detailed figures 
per 1,000 cubic feet of volume are as follows: 

Construction lumber, 607 board feet. 

Finish lumber, 151 board feet. 

Siding, 74 board feet. 


An additional allowance was made for sash 
and doors, and the tgtal is estimated at approxi- 
mately 850 board feet per thousand cubic feet 
of volume. 

The volume was computed by the standard 
method; the floor area multiplied by the dis- 
tance from the bottom of the basement floor to 
a point half way up the slope of the roof. 
Porches are considered as having half their 
computed volume. 


The lumber footages are averages of twenty- 
seven frame dwellings erected in Portland (Ore.) 
within the past year. Ten were selected from 
architects’ estimates of materials needed; the 
remainder were from bills of materials actually 
delivered to the job. 

The volume of the dwellings in this sample 
varied from approximately 12,000 to 86,000 
cubic feet, and averaged 24,700, which average 
is slightly higher than the average house now 
constructed in this region. 


This detailed information was torwarded to 
the inquirer.—Ep1ror. ] 


Cut Dimension Birch and Maple 

We are asked to furnish in carload lots in 
unselected birch and hard maple, cut dimen- 
sion stock for two tables, the price to be 
made per set. For one of these tables the 
set comprises 11 pieces, and for the other, the 
set comprises 13 pieces. Can you supply us 
the names of mills prepared to supply small 
dimension stock, S4S and some items glued?— 
INQuiIRY No. 3063. 


(To this inquirer, in Ohio, were given the 
names of several concerns which probably are 
prepared to supply cut dimension in birch and 
hard maple. To any reader interested, who is 
in position to handle orders of this kind, the 
name of the inquirer will be given upon re- 
quest.—Ep1ror. ] 


Grading Rules for Cherry Lumber 


I notice cherry lumber is quoted in your pub- 
lication and I would appreciate it if you would 
give me the names of some brokers who pur- 
chase or handle cherry lumber and also ad- 
vise me where I can get a copy of the grad- 


ing rules for this kind of lumber—INaQuIryY - 


3057. 


[Grading rules for cherry lumber are in- 
cluded in the rules of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association and copies may be secured 
for 15 cents each. To this inquirer in Florida 
were given the names of wholesalers who might 
be interested in handling this lumber.—Ebiror.] 


Grading Rules for Hardwood Logs 


We would like to get a copy of the standard 
grading rules for hardwood logs. As usual, we 
are turning to you for this information. We 
have been asking you “knotty” 
over a quarter of a century and we think we 
will continue to do so until the General Super- 
intendent above lays us off.—INquiry No. 3061. 


[Several years ago the Southern Loggers’ As- 
sociation, Memphis, Tenn., published in pamphlet 
form a set of log grading rules. We are not 
sure, however, that these still are available for 
distribution. Also, several years ago the North- 
ern Logging Congress adopted a set of log 
grading rules. These were never published 
in pamphlet form but were printed in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN and are used by many con- 
cerns. A copy of these rules has been sent to 
this inquirer, an old established retail lumber 
and building material dealer in Indiana.— 
Eprtor. | 


ele 

Wants Data on Lumber Retailing 

I am interested in retailing of lumber and 
wish to get data on this subject. I have been 
given a list of articles from various issues of 
your publication and would like to know where 
in this vicinity will be a public library which 
subscribes to it. Have you any other informa- 


tion of value to retail lumbermen?—INQuIRY 
No. 3058. 


[This inquirer, who lives in California, was 
advised that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may 
be found at the Oakland Free Library, Oakland; 
the California State Library, Sacramento, and 
the University of California Library, Berkeley. 
One of the most interesting and helpful books 
on the retailing of lumber is “Profitable Lum- 
ber Retailing,’ by A. A. Hood. This is a 
specific and detailed treatise on the conduct of 
the retail lumber business according to modern, 
successful methods. It is full of practical sug- 
gestions drawn from experience. The book 
can be ‘supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
at the publisher’s price, $3.50.—EpiTor.] 
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Hemlock As a Beverage.— 
Beer has never been supposed 
to have any very intimate con- 
nection with the lumber busi- 
ness, except as an internal fuel 
to fire the ardor of a lot of 
dock wallopers, or to induce a 
lot of men to hustle up a drive. 
Now it is asserted that beer is 
made of which hemlock bark 
is a principal ingredient, though 
it has never had much of a 
reputation beyond the modesty 
of a plain tea. 

* # @ 


Poor machinery in the saw- 
mill, planing mill, or woodwork- 
ing establishment of whatever 
name, is a delusion and a snare. 
It usually costs less, to start 
with, than first-class work, and 
this difference in price is a 
gilded hook that catches many 
a man who has not learned 
that the best in the long run is 
always the cheapest. A machine 
that is not well made, of the 
best material, and that will not 
do the work required of it in 
the best possible manner, should 





not, in any mill or factory, be 
considered worth the room it 
occupies. 

* # @ 


Does Not Consider It Much 
of a Competitor.— The mill 
men of the North need have 
no fears that there will ever 
be enough lumber produced in 
the South to affect the price of 
white pine. I know the quan- 
tity of timber in Missouri and 
Arkansas is largely over-esti- 
mated. The pine forests, so 
called, will not average over 
2,000 feet to the acre. The 
mills of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin saw more lumber in one 
day than is sawed in Missouri 
and Arkansas in six months.— 
Letter from Little Rock, Ark. 


Railroad Logging in Wash- 
ington ‘Territory. — Logging 
railroads are getting an earlier 
start in Puget Sound region 
than they did in eastern oper- 
ations, and promise to become 
a principal feature of north 





Pacific Coast lumbering. A 
local journal mentions a new 
enterprise of the kind in the 
following terms: “Nathan and 
T. F. Smart, of King County, 
have taken a contract from the 
Port Blakely Mill Co. to build 
and operate a logging railroad 
three or four miles long, on the 
south side of the Skagit. Speak- 
ing of logging railroads, there 
is yet only one on the Skagit 
River run by steam—namely, 
Gage’s, above Mount Vernon. 
lt is considered a success, and 
is much cheaper than the old 
style of hauling with oxen on 
the skid road.” 


oe 7 — 
Bernhard E. Fernow has 
established an office in New 


York for the purpose of con- 
sulting with individuals who 
are interested in forestry. He 
has served as an official in the 
Prussian forestry service, and 
for many years has made a 
study of the forest trees of 
America. 
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New England 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, MaAss., Jan. 2.—It is the consensus 
in this section that while the composite financial 
balance of each branch of the lumber industry 
will show few if any gains over one year ago, 
there is a very definite gain in the trade outlook 
as the administrative agencies under the Codes 
swing~into full and free action, to control pro- 
duction, the selling price and the so-called free 
lance “chiseler.” It is a house-cleaning made 
possible by Government initiative and support. 

While the codes are working for a general 
uplift of the industry there are specific items 
in the lumber list that are being officially lifted 
to higher levels. The Northeastern Lumber 
Service (Inc.)—Greater Boston dealers—has for 
some time been working with the New England 
Building Officials Conference for a more favor- 
able rating for eastern spruce. As a result the 
executive committee of the latter has just issued 
a ruling raising the allowable fibre stress of 
spruce from 880 to 1,000 pounds per square inch, 
as recommended by the local dealers, who claim 
that this ruling places spruce upon a parity with 
West Coast fir, and permits its use in places 
from which it has been barred by reason of its 
lower stress rating. Officials of Northeastern 
Lumber Service tell the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that this ruling will materially enlarge the New 
England market for eastern spruce. The stress 
tests under which this ruling was made were 
conducted in the laboratories of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


Associations to Discuss Code 


Association annuals in January will complete 
the winter list in this section. At these meet- 
ings every branch of the industry will find op- 
portunity to iron out all problems under the 
various codes. First in order will be the an- 
nual of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Association at the University Club on Jan. 16, 
when the wholesale status under the Code will 
be brought up to that date by officials who 
have followed every Code activity. On Jan. 19, 
at Manchester, N. H., there will be morning 
and afternoon sessions of the New England 
Lumbermen’s Association at the Hotel Car- 
penter. Aside from routine details of an annual 
meeting the sessions will be devoted to the 
many problems of the lumber manufacturer in 
Northeastern territory under the Code. On 
Jan. 23-25 all New England retail dealers will 
join those of New York State at the annual of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion at the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York, 
and here again the status of the retail dealer un- 
der the Code regulations will be presented from 
every angle. 


Co-operative Banks Have Money to Loan 


The class of business now coming to the yards 
is reflected in a survey of building permits is- 
sued in November by the 55 cities and larger 
towns in Massachusetts. Of the total 52.2 per- 
cent was for remodeling and repairs, and only 
27.1 percent for new residential structures. It 
is also interesting to note that the total value 
of nermits in November registered a gain over 
November, 1932, of exactly 76.5 percent. 

Massachusets Co-operative Banks in Novem- 
ber loaned in excess of one million dollars to 
prospective home owners, and had total assets 
Dec. 1 of $502,000,000, which is within 5 per- 
cent of the total one year ago. In filing this 
report at the State House, the president of the 
Massachusetts Co-operative Bank League de- 
clared that his banks are equipped to loan at 
least one million per month in the coming sea- 
son. “The outlook,” he said, “is for decided 


improvement when the new building season 
opens early next spring. 
West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—It is be- 


lieved that total consumption in 1933 was as 
low as, or lower than, in 1932, the excess now 
being stored by retail yards. The wholesale 
offices have very little unsold stock afloat, and 
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are finding a fairly free outlet for lots from 
storage, as the dealers call for fill-in parcels. 
Not all yards are adequately stocked for 
the spring trade, and some very substantial 
“mill shipment” yard schedules have been 
placed, calling for delivery in the early 
spring. A revised minimum price list c.i-f. 
all Atlantic ports will be issued this week, 
but changes will be of minor importance. The 
intercoastal freight rate is unchanged at $12. 
Total receipts of West Coast lumber at Bos- 
ton for 1933 were 113,200,692 feet; 1932, 91,- 
423,458 feet; 1931, 159,199,385 feet; 1930, 130,- 
863,242 feet. December, 1933, total was 7,100,- 
473 feet, compared with 10,988,805 feet for 
December, 1932, and with an average of 11,- 
318,990 feet for that month for the four years, 
1929-1932. 


Eastern Spruce.—The mills are well sup- 
plied with orders to absorb production of the 
next ten weeks, with all plants limited to 
thirty hours sawing each week. There are 
no price changes, the base for fresh sawn di- 
mension remaining at $26 f.o.b. mill for sizes 
up to 8 inches, and lengths 16 feet and 
under. The setting up of cost-protection 
prices to govern sales of eastern spruce and 
West Coast fir has brought those two woods, 
competing in coarse construction, to a basis 
of close price parity in eastern distributing 
markets. 

Lath and Shingles.—With all low tempera- 
ture records shattered, New England heavily 
blanketed with snow, and dealers absorbed 
by inventories, there has been little call for 
either lath or shingles. There are no offi- 
cial price changes. Spruce lath—narrow or 
wide—are uniformly held at $5.10, delivered 
at all Boston rate points. Official Code prices 
for eastern white cedar shingles were to be 
issued Jan. 1, but have not yet reached any 
Boston office. Quotations continue at the 
base of $4.50 for the extra grade. For the 
West Coast red cedars, delivered all rail, the 
16-inch XXXXX sell at $4.17 per square and 
the 18-inch Perfections at $4.56. Waterborne 
lots at the terminals are in fair supply, and 
quite firm at $3.85@3.90 for the XXXXX, and 
$4.20@4.30 for the Perfections. 


Maple Heel Stock,—There have been few 
transactions with the heel plants. The new 
season opens about Jan. 15, but the stock car- 
ried over from last season will be ample to 
carry the larger plants until late February 
or early March, and there will be little round 
lot buying for delivery before March 1. Cost- 
protection minimum prices under the Code 
for random length 2-inch air dried plank 
are: F. A. S., $78; No. 1 and select, $60; No. 2, 
$43. The latter grade is not selling below 
$47. For association No. 2 grade, kiln dried, 
in 2- and 4-foot lengths, shippers are quot- 
ing $90@105, delivered. The price test will 
come when buying starts to cover new 
season requirements, 


Pine Boxboards.—Stocks on New England 
mill yards and at the box shops are not 
heavy, and shippers are closely following 
minimum code prices of $17 for round edge, 
$27 for an average run of square edge at 
the shipping point. When quoting delivered 
prices, the freight charge is to be com- 
puted to the nearest quarter dollar, using 
prevailing rate up to 20 cents per hundred. 
Where rate is above 20 cents, shipper may 
absorb up to 10 cents of any excess. 


The historic town of Hingham, Mass., is 
framing a new building code and in the ten- 
tative draft the inevitable insurance agent 
slipped in a clause prohibiting the use of 
wood shingles. This did not suit “Jim’ Kim- 
ball, of the local lumber yard, and a hurry 
call brought Reginald T. Titus, Atlantic 
coast representative of Red Cedar Shingle 
3ureau, from his New York office to attend 
a hearing in the Hingham Town Hall on 
Nov. 19. Speakers in opposition to the clause 
scored so heavily as to entirely overwhelm 
the insurance group, which presented no 
case. _ The Code committee has the matter 
for further consideration. 





MEN WORKING with soft coal frequently suf- 
fer fractured toes and bruised feet unless re- 
quired to wear safety shoes, according to state- 
ment of a casualty insurance company. 





Use It to Set 
Your Knives 


Hold it up against the moulding. 

Tighten the thumb screw. You 

have an instant reproduction of profile for 
marking out on wood or paper and reverse 
for quick setting of your knives. A won- 
derful handy device is the 


STOCKTON 
PROFILE GAUGE 


It is extremely valuable to millwork oper- 
ators, planing mills, carpenters, lumber deal- 
ers. Profitable device for lumber dealers 
to sell to carpenters. 





Will quickly pay for itself— 
Send today for circular. 


Stockton Profile Gauge Co. 
SALEM, MASS. 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 














CORTLAND 7-5530 


J. HERBERT BATE CO.,Inc. 
WHOLESALE 


LUMBER 
50 Church St, New York, N. Y. 


FIR DIMENSION—BOARDS— 
UPPERS 


Regular Deliveries through 
ton Boat Terminals 


CARLOS RUGGLES LUMBER CO. 
Wholesale Lumber—Est. 1889—Springfield, Mass. 
Telephone your orders and inquiries at our expense. 
SPRINGFIELD 3-5184 











HIATT’S PIECE PRICER 


Is taking the country by storm 
Unexcelled for 


Speed—Accuracy — Simplicity 
An advance of $20 a M is an advance of 


only 16c on a 2x4—12. Seems much less, 
doesn’t it? Full information on request. 


L. W. HOLLEY & SONS CO. 
HOLLEY BLDG. _ DES MOINES, IOWA 











LUMBERMEN! 


Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that'll 


HELP YOU MAKE MONBY 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








E. B. Birmingham, of the Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co., Susanville, Calif., has been re- 


elected a director of the Susanville Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Cecil V. Gray, of Seattle, Wash., proprietor 
of the Gray Lumber & Shingle Co., is on a 
month’s visit to sales connections in Texas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and neighboring 
States. 

John H. Flood, who two years ago went to 
Vicksburg, Miss., to learn the lumber business 


has re- 
position 


(Inc.), 


in the mills of the Anderson-Tully Co., 
turned to Chicago, to accept a sales 
with the J. F. Higman Lumber Co. 
hardwood wholesaler. 


lumber manufacturer 
has been elected president 
of the Kentucky Tax Reduction Association to 
serve until the annual meeting in February. 
Col. C. C. Mengel, of Louisville, is a director 
of the association, which seeks to reduce waste 
and extravagance by reforms in State govern- 
ment, 


E. E. Rutledge, of New York, eastern sales 
manager of the Hammond Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
spent several days recently visiting the offices 
of the company in San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Samoa, Calif., and also took advantage of 
the opportunity to renew acquaintances in 
Samoa, his former home. On his way back to 
New York he stopped off for several days in 
Chicago, where he formerly was located with 
the Hammond company. 


George E. Tomlinson, 
of Winchester, Ky., 


Henry Hink, president of the Redwood Sales 
Co. and sales manager of the Dolbeer-Carson 
Lumber Co., was in Eureka, Calif., recently to 
confer with Russell Baker, manager, and Joseph 
Myers and Frank Daily, eastern salesmen, of 
the sales company, which is the marketing 
organization of the Dolbeer-Carson company, 
the Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co., and _ the 
Hobbs-Wall Co. The Redwood Sales Co. off- 
cials 


are confident that the building industry 
will show increased activity by spring. 
S. W. Stricker, representative of the Red- 


wood Export Co. in north Africa, W. J. Hob- 
son, New Zealand representative, and R. Gutier- 
rez, manager of the company’s office in San 
Francisco, recently were guests of honor at a 
dinner in Eureka, Calif., attended by officials 
of various lumber companies of the district. 
The two foreign representatives are in this 
country to inspect the redwood mills in Hum- 
boldt and Mendocino counties, and Mr. Stricker 
outlined plans for an extensive sales campaign 
in his territory during 1934. 


The largest “plank steak” (or maybe it should 
be spelled “stake” under the circumstances) 
ever seen in the Pacific Northwest, it is be- 
lieved, is that prepared by the employees of the 
Olympic Forest Products Co., Port Angeles, 
Wash., to accompany their annual donation to 
Christmas charity fund. The plank was cut 
from hemlock at the plant, and was inscribed 
with the company’s name in silver. Every em- 
ployee contributing signed the plank, which, 
“garnished” with a check for $523.75, was pre- 
sented to the fund trustees. The unique stunt 
attracted wide attention. 


Charles McGrath, secretary manager of the 
Washington & Oregon Shingle Association, 
Seattle, Wash., spent Christmas with his family 
in Kansas City, Mo. That is more momentous 
than it sounds, for it had seemed almost im- 
possible because of the pressure of Code work 
in the Red Cedar Shingle Division. But he 
caught the 9 o'clock plane from Seattle Friday 
night, arrived in Kansas City Saturday after- 


noon, and was with his family all day Sunday, 
Christmas Day and until 6:30 Tuesday evening, 
when he left Kansas City in another airplane; 
he was back at his desk Wednesday morning, 
more enthusiastic for the airways than ever. 





Will Manage Cooperage Firm 


The Distillers’ Cooperage Corporation, which 
will be an Illinois corporation with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, has made arrangements 
whereby James R. Williams, formerly vice 
president and sales manager of the Chess & 
Wymond Co., Louisville, Ky., will be vice 
president and general manager. 

Mr. Williams has announced that the cor- 
poration plans to locate plants in Louisville, 
St. Louis, Mo., and Peoria, Ill., or territory 
near to these cities, and perhaps a plant in the 
East, also. Production of beer, whisky and 
wine cooperage is planned, with a daily com- 
bined output of around 10,000 packages, of 
which at least 5,000 will be bourbon. 

Mr. Williams spent several weeks in Mexico, 
recently, in connection with investigations of a 
type of tight oak suitable for whisky, wine and 
beer packages, that has been found in large 
quantities. He reported that it passed all tests 
that white oak cooperage is subjected to. 





Issues New Grading Rules Book 


The 1934 inspection rules of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association have been pub- 
lished in the usual handy booklet form, 104 
pages, and copies will be supplied by the AMeErI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN at the standard price, 15 cents. 

These rules take on additional importance 
this year, for it is on these standard grades that 
the minimum cost-protection prices under the 
Code are based. 





Successful in Civic Efforts 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 30.—Roy J. Sharp, 
manager of the Mountain Lumber Co., was 
head of a committee of 100 prominent citizens 
which conceived the idea of an energetic “pay- 
your-taxes” campaign, and E. J. Calloway, 
president of the Wheeler Osgood Sales Cor- 
poration, was chairman of the sub-committee 
that conducted the drive, which consisted mainly 
of an aggressive educational campaign. Partly 
as a result of this and partly due to improving 
economic conditions, Pierce County tax col- 
lections from Nov. 1 to Dec. 15, always the 
six heaviest tax collection weeks in the year, 
jumped $811,754.87, or 69 percent, over the col- 
lections for the corresponding period in 1932. 





Honor Where It Is Due 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 30.—In unanimously 
electing him Tacoma District trustee on the 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association board 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club heaped un- 
stinted praise on E. W. Demarest, president 


of the Pacific National Lumber Co., a former 
president of the club, president of the associa- 
tion during the year just closed, and a member 
of the Lumber Code Authority. 

While Mr. Demarest was absent from the 
session President Corydon Wagner was author- 
ized to draft resolutions expressing the senti- 
ment of the club. Frost Snyder, in offering 
the testimonial of appreciation, asserted that 
there is available in this district no lumberman 
who would do as good work as Mr. Demarest 
has without remuneration, in his devotion to 
the cause of the lumber industry in its efforts 
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to establish itself on a sound basis through the 
Lumber Code. 

The club has adopted resolutions asking the 
Civil Works Administration in this State and 
county to approve appropriations for repair of 
river banks in the county, which were damaged 
during recent floods. 


Thousands Attend Furniture Mart 


With 1,025 buyers registered on the first day, 
the winter market of 1934 opened at the Ameri- 
can Furniture Mart, Jan. 2, under most aus- 
picious circumstances. Officials of the mart 
were surprised at the large first day attendance 
coming immediately after New Year. While 
evidences of a run-away market such as char- 
acterized the mid-summer show are missing, 
orders of encouraging size are being written 
and indications are that this show will record 
a return to a normal market. A significant 
feature of the market is the effort of metal 
furniture manufacturers to impress buyers with 
the thought that wood furniture prices are and 
will be much higher because of advances in the 





price of lumber. Buyers generally expressed 
themselves as feeling that the new year will 


bring with it a more nearly normal and sustained 
demand, and all of them are at least mildly op- 
timistic. In addition to the regular lines, many 
novelties are being shown both in wood and 
metal furniture. 

—__e_ 


Lumbermen Visitors in Baltimore 


Battimore, Mp., Jan. 2.—Edward Greer, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., sales representative of the 
Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co., when visiting 
local distributors attributed decreased lumber 
movement to the usual pre-holiday drop. 

Joseph Silversteen, of the Gloucester Lumber 
Co., Rossman, N. C., whose periodical visits 
have made him a familiar figure to Baltimore 
lumbermen, stopped over Dec. 14 on his way 
back home from New York, and in conversa- 
tions with local yard men he was quite hopeful 
about conditions in the trade. 

I’, B. Lindsay, of the Emory River Lumber 
Co., Lancing, Tenn., who recently visited sev- 
eral eastern lumber distribution centers, made 
Baltimore one of the first stops of his trip. 
He told hardwood men that he expects a 
marked improvement early in 1934. 

H. H. Buckman, of the Cherry River Boom 
& Lumber Co., another hardwood man, was 
more cautious in his prophecies and was ‘chary 
of expressing any decided opinions. He left 
- visit cities further north before the holi- 
days. 


A Touching Tribute by Friends 


Fort WortnH, Tex., Jan. 2.—Willard Bur- 
ton, president of the Burton-Lingo Lumber Co., 
celebrated his eighty-fourth birthday anniver- 
sary Dec. 16 and on Christmas Day occurred 
truly an outstanding event for this outstanding 
lumberman, head of one of the large lines of 
retail lumber yards in the country, for twenty 
of his friends presented him with an 18-inch 
silver loving cup “in appreciation of loyal civic 
service unselfishly rendered.” 

The trophy was presented to Mr. Burton at 
noon, at his home, by Walter B. Scott, an 
attorney, who was one of the donors. On the 
cup had been engraved: 

Willard Burton, 84 years young, 











Christmas 


1933. A wise, true and dependable friend 
whose life and service has been an inspira- 
tion. 


Below this, on a gold-plated scroll, were en- 
graved the names of the donors, a list which 
includes some of the most prominent lumberien 
in the Southwest, besides some of Mr. Burton’s 
colleagues on the city council of Fort Worth: 

Mayor Van Zandt Jarvis, Councilman Wil- 
liam Monnig, U. S. District Judge James 
Wilson, Ben E. Keith, Lloyd H. McKee, John 
P. King, J. Lee Johnson, sr., W. E. Connell, 
W. R. Bennett, E. E. Bewley, J. H. Barwise, 
George Thompson, jr., Amon G. Carter, A. E. 
Thomas, and Mr. Scott, all of Fort Worth; 
W. W. Cameron, of Waco, former associate 


of Mr. Burton; Pres. John L. Lancaster, Texas 
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Dallas; H. W. Galbraith, 
Ritchie, of Mineral Wells; 
of Dallas. 


& Pacific Railway, 
of Amarillo; E. B. 
and W. L, Foxworth, 

Mr. Burton has been a member of the city 
council since 1925, and before that, while the 
city had the commission form of government, as 
mayor for one year. 





Lumbermen Honored for Works 


Tacoma, Wasu., Dec. 30.—Three prominent 
lumbermen were included in a list of eleven 
of the city’ s business, industrial and civic lead- 
ers signalled out for distinction as Tacoma’s 
most useful citizens during 1933, at the-annual 
banquet of the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce 
here last night. 

They were A. F. Firmin, 
logged-off land department of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., for his service as chair- 
man of the Pierce County welfare board; Maj. 
Everett G. Griggs, chairman of the board of 
directors of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., for his service as a member of the board 
of directors of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce; and Gottfried E. Karlen, president 
of the Karlen-Davis Lumber Co., for his activ- 
ity as president of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club. 

The committee, named to select the city’s 
most useful citizen during the year, said that 
it had been unable to name one person as out- 
standing above all others and recommended 
that the honor be conferred jointly on the 
eleven men designated. They were guests of 


manager of the 
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honor at the banquet and their service to the 
community was eulogized. 


Another lumberman, Ralph Shaffer, retiring 
president of the chamber, also was signalled 
out for public acclaim. He was presented with 
an engraved parchment bearing a tribute by the 
directors to his untiring service to the com- 
munity’s welfare during the last year. 





Engagement Announced 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Jan. 2.—At a dinner 
Saturday evening Mr. and Mrs. John Francis 
Bertles, of Spokane, Wash., announced the 
engagement of their daughter Elizabeth to 
Samuel Artemus Wells, of Menominee, son of 
Artemus Carter Wells, president of the J. W. 
Wells Lumber Co. Young Mr. Wells was a 
guest at the Bertles home during the holidays. 
The wedding will take place in the early sum- 
mer. 


Retail Sales Volume Increased 
1933, Lumber Dealer Says 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 2.—Retail lumber sales 
volume in the metropolitan area in 1933 sur- 
passed by a small margin that of 1932, it was 
announced in a newspaper statement last Thurs- 
day by I. R. L. Wiles, president of the Wood 
Products Institute of Greater St. Louis. This 
was made possible, he said, by the volume in- 
crease in the final quarter of the year. The 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat further quotes him 
as follows: 

Repair and remodeling of homes and in- 
dustrial plants have become quite active, 
largely as a result of neglect since 1930. The 
outlook for 1934 indicates a further increase, 
with added impetus from public works pro- 
grams of the Federal Government, States and 


in 
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municipalities, also from the evident neces- 
sity of railroads and other industrial corpo- 
rations coming into the market, due to main- 
tenance in the past few years having been 
under par. 

The southern pine lumber industry has 
agreed with the Lumber Code Authority to 
produce about 1,000,000,000 more feet of lum- 
ber in 1934 than in 1933 in anticipation of 
increased business. 





Young Woman Likes Lumber 


Miss Helen Pike, of Akron, Ind., who at 21 
is publicized as Indiana’s only lumberwoman, 
learned from her first sawmill experience that 
she likes to work in timber, so it is her inten- 
tion to take up the study of forestry in earnest 
this winter, after cessation of cutting. 

She entered the lumber business last summer 
when her father, who owns a 40-acre tract near 
Michigan City, gave her permission to remove 
the timber. She set up a camp, constructed a 
sawmill, and employed twenty men to cut the 
130,000 board feet of merchantable timber, most 
of which she sold to a railroad company. 





Seeks Economical Kiln-Drying of 
Cooperage 


PapucAaH, Ky., Jan. 2.—The Paducah 
Cooperage Co. is drying green oak staves and 
heading for making beer and bourbon barrels, 
and has two new Moore kilns, each 108 feet 
long, to speed up the process and at the same 
time make it more economical. 

It is expected that power consumption will 
be reduced from 30 to 50 percent by reason of 
the fact that in addition to the advantages of 





Installing the two new kilns 
alongside the battery of old 
natural-draft kilns at the 
Paducah Cooperage Co. The 
two new ones are completed, 
and are drying green oak 
cooperage stock 





reversible cross-circulation of air the kilns 

have the improvement of variable-speed cir- 

culation. At the start, when the humidity is 
high, the temperature is low—approximating 
ideal air-drying weather—and the air is circu- 
lated rapidly across both sides of each piece of 
cooperage stock in the loads. As soon as the 
moisture content of the stock drops to a cer- 
tain point the circulation speed of the air is 
reduced. 

Hollis Johnson, well known and aggressive 
president of the company, believes that econ- 
omy and efficiency of equipment will be impor- 
tant factors in business success under condi- 
tions of the present and future. 


CHICAGO MOVEMENT 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of 
Trade, for the four weeks, Dec. 4 to Dec. 30, 
inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 30, 1933, with comparative figures for 
the corresponding periods of 1932: 
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Wanted POPLAR DOWELS 


We want to get in touch with mills 
equipped or willing to equip themselves 
to furnish 115/16” Poplar dowels in 
carlots. To be used for bungs SND. 
MAISEY & DION ¢yrt.it 

Operated by 


CISAR BROS., 2357 So. Loomis St., Chicago 
TELEPHONE, Canal 1830, 1831, O118 











Receipts 
Ship- Above 
Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments 
Dec. 4 to) 1933 61,030 18,998 42,032 
Dec. 30 § 1932 44,498 12,838 31,660 
Ine. or dec..... +16,532 +6,160 §+10,372 
Jan. 1 to? 1933 907,065 297,407 609,658 
Dec. 30 § 1932 715,527 264,697 450,830 
Inc. or dec..... +191,538 +32,710 §+158,828 
Shingles— 
Dec. 4 to) 1933 6,047 4,712 1,335 
Dec. 30 § 1932 7,330 3,998 3,332 
Inc. or @ec..... 1,283 + 714 §—1,997 
Jan. 1 to)? 1933 pes 375 153,806 22,569 
Dec. 30 §1932 121,999 126,541 *4,542 
Inc. or dec..... +54,376 +27,265 §+27,111 


*Shipments above receipts. 


§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1933 and 1932 net receipts. 


Anything in 


CYPRESS 


FROM 
CHICAGO STOCKS 


HUSS LUMBER COMPANY 


1545 Fullerton Ave. 
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and Aly Deeg ENGELMANN SPRUCE 
Engsinaan Sprace Stia Sproce and Wont Pie 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your. credit 
months is determined 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


loss for twelve 
in advance and 


511 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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BURTON -SWARTZ 
CYPRESS CO. 
PERRY, FLA. 


Tidewater Red Cypress 


| THE BEST 
OBTAINABLE 








The Largest Stock in the 

















Entire Industry 1 
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the job cheaper 
and better for 
the practical log- 


ger. 








For snaking and 

bunching use 

our Self-Loading 
Skidders. 





LINDSEY 


Sole Manufacturers 


WAGON CO. 


LAUREL, MISS. 





Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


By J. M. LEAVER 








This book covers in the most com- 
plete manner the whole field of 
surface measure as applied to rapid 
estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre board 
and stock used in the manufacture 
of interior and exterior finish, panels, 
doors, sash, blinds, door and win- 
dow frames, etc., etc. Send for 
circular containing sample pages. 


Pocket Size (41/2”"x6'2") 
Postpaid $5.00 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD | 





Business Changes 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—William Lutz Lumber Co. 
changed_name_to Lutz Lumber & Coal Co. 


MISSOURI. Fortescue—Arkansas Valley Lumber 
Co. stock of lumber and hardware purchased by 
Cc. L. Richardson and Basil Bennett, both of Forest 
City. Mr. Bennett will move to Fortescue and 
assume management, 


MINNESOTA. Williams—Meloney 
lumber yard, including stock, sheds, warehouse 
and motor truck to Albert Dyrdahl, who is plan- 
ning many improvements and enlarging the stock. 

NEBRASKA. Page—St. Anthony & Dakota Ele- 
vator Co. is closing out its yard here and moving 
its stock to its other nearby yards. 


NEW JERSEY. Allwood—Allwood Lumber Co.: 
John W. Post, president, sold his interest to Paul 
J. Francke, secretary and treasurer. 


estate sold 


Perth Amboy—I. R. Robbins & Co. (Inc.) 
changed name to Robbins-Rankin Lumber Co. 
(Inc.). 

NEW MEXICO. Elida—Thompson-Letton Lum- 


ber Co. sold to Kemp Lumber Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. New Freedom—Summit Lum- 
ber Co. (not incorporated) succeeded by New Free- 
dom Lumber Co. (Inc.): coal and retail lumber. 

TENNESSEE. Bradford—Drewry & Barton suc- 
ceeded by J. C. Drewry. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—D. F. Tyler Construction 
Co. changed name to D. F. Tyler Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) and also changed principal office to R. F. D. 
No. 4, Berkley, Norfolk. 





New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Jeff Guthridge, who 
for several years was associated with some of the 
leading lumber and building material companies 
of the southwest, has opened a lumber and build- 
ing material house here and will operate under 
the name of Wheeler Avenye Lumber Yard. 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Barg Lumber Co. 
opened at 16 California St. 

Vernon—Sandberg Furniture Manufacturing 
has engaged in business at 6000 
Martin S. Sandberg interested. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Atlas Lumber & Wreck- 
ing Co., 8950 West Fort St. Philip Helfman, man- 
ager. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Co. 
Boyle Avenue. 


Philadelphia—Builders Bar- 


gain Material Co., 23rd and Turner Streets, will 
open in about two weeks. 
Incorporations 


CONNECTICUT. Mansfield—Weston-James Co.? 
$10,000. Joseph S. Weston, South Coventry, an in- 
corporator, 


Norwich—Johnson & Sons: $50,000. Gardner B. 
MacGregory, 11 Warren St., an incorporator. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Reid Lumber Co. of 
Florida; building supplies. Directors: J. A. Reid, 
S. H. Cavanagh and C. A. Reid. 

Tampa—National Lumber Co. Directors: J. J. 


Keely, F. J. Mottey and C. G. Coster. 


ILLINOIS. 
2201 South 
fixtures. 

Chicago—Browne Supply Co., 
chester Ave. 

Rockford—Kishawaukee Lumber & Veneer Co., 
503 South 5th St. 

Wheaton—H. B. Beck & Co., 300 West Front St.; 
wholesale and retail. H. B. Beck, 131 N. Hale St., 


Chicago—Austin 
Halsted St. 


Woodworking Co., 
Manufacturers of store 


3030 South Win- 


an incorporator. 

INDIANA. Columbia City—International Seat 
Corporation; to manufacture seats for theaters 
and other amusement places and also chairs. In- 


corporators: Elmer Kerr, J. George Feinberg, W. E. 
Adelaberger and Charles C. Koontz. 

Indianapolis—Marion Material Co., 2050 North- 
western Ave.; $25,000: to operate lumber yards. 
Incorporators: R. C. Kipp, Irving M. Sogg and 
Harold F. Kealing. ° 


IOWA. Cedar Rapids—Albright Material & Con- 
struction Co.; $25,000. 


KENTUCKY. Ashland—tTri-State Stave Co.; 
$1,000. Chartered by B. W. Cornett, Oscar C. Cor- 
nett and D. B. Cornett, jr. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—F. L. Lowrie Lumber & 
Finish Co., 6408 East Vernor Highway, merged 
into stock company under style of Lowrie Lumber 
& Supply Co., with capital of $50,000. 

Grand Rapids—Santiam Timber Corporation, Lo- 





gan St. and Buchanan Ave.; $100,000. 
NEBRASKA. Omaha—Jack Bittinger, Inc., $5,- 
000. Building materials. 


NEW JBRSEY. Perth Amboy—East Brunswick 
Lumber Co., 265 Madison Ave.; $125,000. Incor- 
porators: William H. Dickson, 218 Market St., and 
Chris Jorgensen, 220 Madison Ave., Perth Amboy, 
and John E. Mullane, 309 Augusta St., South Am- 
boy. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Evergreen Lumber Co.; 
$20,000. Albert J. Exelbert, 869 Myrtle Ave., 
Brooklyn, an incorporator. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Ponzer—Smithwick Lum- 


ber Co.; $10,000. Incorporators: H. Smithwick, 
Margaret Smithwick and H. V. Latham, of Ponzer. 








Janu 





Thomasville—Tar Heel Lumber Co.; to do a 


A 


ren- 
eral lumber business. Incorporators: W. G. Dean, 
Lawrence J. Pearce, of Thomasville, and V. Borch- 
grevink of Asheville, N. C. " 

Winston-Salem — Montague Manufacturing Co.; » 
$100,000. Takes over plant of Winston-Salem Chair . 
Manufacturing Co. George W. Whaling interested taile 

OREGON. Coquille —O. K. Logging & Contract icw 
ing Co.; $5,000. James Brady interested, . 

In 5 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Deadwood—Porter Lumber " 
Co.; 25,000. Incorporators: Joseph H. Porter, | curl 
Agnes Porter and Leo G. Wood, all of Deadwood. ture 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Harmount & Woolf a 1: 
Tie Co., 408 Burwell Building: $150,000. To con- a ile 
struct and operate plants for treating wood prod- rail 
ucts with preservatives, operate sawmills and deal - 
in timber, ties, lumber and other manufacturing trac 
products. Incorporators: Charles E. Donaghy and 4 
Harry Strauss, Knoxville attorneys, and M. D. tria 
Jones. , 

TEXAS. Waco—Olson Lumber Co., 1410 Frank- | reti 
lin Ave.: $10,000. President, C. H. Olson; vice son 
president, Carl Casey; secretary, Floyd Casey. ’ 

VIRGINIA. Danville—Arey & Russell Lumber the 
Co.; $100,000. N. C. Arey of Danville is president. \ 

WEST VIRGINIA. Glen Hedrick—Hedrick-Reed . 
Lumber & Supply Co.; $25,000. Incorporators: hel 
G. C. Hedrick, H. J. H. Reed, E. H. Hedrick, M. J, 
Meadows, and J. P. White. Mr. Reed will be gen- ma 
eral manager. rrne 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Harry LL. Northup it 
Lumber Co.; $10,000. Incorporators: Harry lL. ina 
Northup and Otto A. Conner. 

WISCONSIN. Rib Falls (R. D. from Edgar).— Cai 
Central Wisconsin Lumber Co. Manufacturing the 
and wholesale. Afra Gurden an incorporator. 

lon 

7 . 
Casualties we 
111¢ 


MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—Day 
Corporation sawmill, large storehouse and 
tity of lumber destroyed by $25,000 fire. 
ered by insurance. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
neer Co. plant has been 
$25,000. 


Lumber 
a quan- 
Loss cov- 


Allendale- 
damaged 


Allendale Ve- 
by fire about 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Grayson Lumber Co. 
has organized a sawmilling operation to be known 
as the Grants Mill Lumber Co., which will use the 
facilities of the Grayson Lumber Co. in its manu- 
facturing of yellow pine and hardwood lumber. 


IOWA. Marshalltown—Buckwald 
plans lumber plant, 
cost about $28,000. 


LOUISIANA, Shreveport—B. V. Wood, manager 
of the Grayson Lumber business, is soon to erect 
planing mill 18 miles west of here, to replace the 
mill destroyed by storm, and will repair damaged 
houses and re-roof lumber sheds. 


NEW JERSEY. Newark—Reilly Tar & Chemical 
Co. plans extension to creosoting plant, to cost 
about $150,000. 


Lumber Co. 
storage and office building to 


NORTH CAROLINA. Franklin—Zickgraf-Warren 
Lumber Co., formerly operating sawmill at Den- 
mark, S. C., is constructing a band mill here, 


with daily capacity of 25,000 feet. 





Hymeneal 


GROTHE-EMERSON—Mrs. Frank C. Emer- 
son, widow of a former governor of Wyom- 
ing, was married on New Year’s day to Harry 
KE. Grothe, president of the Grothe Lumber 
Company, of Laramie, Wyo., and president of 
the Laramie Chamber of Commerce. The 
ceremony was performed at Mrs. Emerson’s 
home in Laramie by Rev. R. L. Decker, pastor 
of the First Baptist church of Laramie, and 
Rev. E. A. Bell, pastor of the First Baptist 


church of Cheyenne, Wyo. Mrs. Bmerson, 
whose former home was in Cheyenne, has 


been studying for a master’s degree at the 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. Mr. and 
Mrs. Grothe will be at home to their friends 
at their home in Laramie after a wedding 
trip to Nebraska and Michigan. 





ANDERSON -SCHEIRICH — Miss Florence 
Scheirich, daughter of Henry J. Scheirich, well 
known lumberman of Louisville, was married 
Dec. 27, in Louisville, to Clarence Niles An- 
derson. They left for Cleveland, with plans 
for making their home at Charlotte, N. C., 
after Jan. 15. 


COMBS-SCULLY—S. Sewell Combs, Lexing- 
ton lumberman, secretary of the Combs Lum- 
ber Co., also president of the Kentucky Rac- 
ing Association, and Miss Jumelia Louise 
Scully, of Lexington, were married Dec. 25 
(Christmas night) in Georgetown, Ky. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


A Large Proportion of Southern Pine Orders Comes 
From Public Works and Railroads 


Southern pine demand has been seasonably light. Re- 
tailers were practically out of the market during the last 
iew weeks of the year, but inventories have revealed gaps 
in stocks that some of them are beginning to fill in. Most 
current business has originated in public works expendi- 
tures for heavy construction and unemployment relief, and 
a large expansion in such construction is planned. The 
railroads have been placing some orders, for both car and 
track material, and there has been a fair volume of indus- 
trial buying. The general expectation is that as soon as 
retailers become convinced that farmers are going to spend 
some of their crop adjustment money for building needs, 
they will be quick to sort up their low stocks. 

North Carolina pine production during December was 
heid down by very cold weather, and it is believed that 
many mills wiil not have been able to use their allocations. 
They have, however, ample stocks for present small de- 
mand. Consumption is low, and retailers are hesitant be- 
cause they expect revisions in the list of minimums, but 
their stocks are not large enough to enable them to remain 
long out of the market, in view of improving sales pros- 
pects. Most of the current orders are for public works or 
industrial use. 


Western Pines Trade Is Dull But Mills Are Confident of 
Pick-up Early In Spring 


Business in the western pines was rather slow during the 
holiday period. Shipments for the two weeks ending Dec. 
30 were fractionally in excess of the production, with orders 
about twenty percent behind both. Gross stocks Dec. 23 
were about twenty percent lower than on the correspond- 
ing date of last year, and files of unfilled orders were light. 
Forw ard buying, in advance of the putting into effect of 
minimum prices, has accentuated the usual slowing down 
over the year-end. Stocks of distributors in the middle 
\Vest and East are known to be small, despite this forward 
buying, and the mills are confident of a steady gain in busi- 
ness toward spring. Current ‘retail purchases at minimum 
prices are mostly for filling in for immediate requirements. 
The lower grades are favored in the buying, No. 3 common 
being in best call, with shop, selects and No. 2 common all 
in good assortment at the mills and moving slowly. Fed- 
eral projects have helped local demand, which otherwise, 
in the Inland Empire and northern California, has been dull. 
Shook business has been disappointing. 


\ 


West Coast Mills Handicapped By Floods; Prospects In 
All Markets Are Improving 


Many mills in the Pacific Northwest have been seriously 
hi indicapped by recent floods and storms, not only in their 
shipping and manufacturing but also in attending to new 
business. Statistical reports on their operations for the 
week ended Dec. 30 have been delayed. In the preceding 
week, demand from all markets was quiet, and amounted 
to only about half the shipments. Files of unfilled orders 
were still large, amounting to almost five weeks’ produc- 
tion at current rate; and of these orders, 46 percent were 
for domestic cargo delivery. 


In the rail market, current buying has been light, but 
mill representatives note an undercurrent of strength, be- 
cause of the fact that improvement in farm buying power 
hi as been causing a reduction in retail stocks, so that there 


is a decided tendency to sort them up following inventory. 
The railroads are negotiating the purchase of some nice 
schedules of car and track material. Rail prices quoted in 
this issue have been returned to f.o.b. mill basis. 


On the Atlantic coast, severe weather has tended to 
reduce purchases by distributors. Yards are fairly well 
stocked, but current demand is already bringing some of 
them into the market again. There is still a_considerable 
footage of unshipped orders at the mills. Space is plentiful, 
and Conference rate is firm at $12. Minor revisions in the 
Atlantic coast minimum list are to be issued soon. Cali- 
fornia business has been dull, but a considerable emergency 
demand is likely to result from the Los Angeles flood—and 
from that in the North Coast district. 


Oriental demand has been improving, with ocean rates 
easing and exchange favorable; there is also a good busi- 
ness from Great Britain and Continent ; and the recent Pan- 
American Conference is expected to stimulate demand from 
the sister republics of the South. 


Log prices are reported to be strengthening. 


Hardwood Mills Report Light Sales; Stocks of Whole- 
salers and Consumers Are Low 


Reports for the two weeks ended Dec. 30 show that total 
orders for hardwoods were only about half the production. 
There is practically no demand from domestic flooring and 
millwork factories. Automobile plants have been ordering 
for their new models, and, while their buying has not been 
large, it is improving. Furniture plants reported a sharp 
slump in bookings during November, but Dec. 1 unfilled 
orders were 48 ‘percent larger than last year’s, so some 
hardwood buying is being done and more is expected 
following the January shows. Export shipping has been 
heavy, to get in ahead of the ocean rate increase effective 
Jan. 1, and it is believed that the fall in the dollar has 
greatly bettered prospects for new business. Reports that 
stocks of wholesale yards and consumers are very light, 
while all are expecting increases in business with release 
of public works money, lead to the expectation that there 
will be a larger call on mill stocks in the early future. 


Northern Pine, Hemlock More Active Over Year-End 


Bookings of the northern pine mills in the week ended 
Dec. 23 were three times as large as in the corresponding 
week last year. The bulk of Northwest orders comes from 
yards that wish to round out their stocks, following inven- 
tory, and some low grades are moving to industrials. The 
business is for quick shipment, as mill order files remain 
small. Stocks Dec. 23 were 10 percent less than last year’s 
In the Niagara area, retail stocks are low and there is very 
little lumber coming from Canada, while prospects are for 
an increase in the consumption. 

Northern hemlock mills also reported a big gain in new 
business as compared with last year, bookings in the week 
ended Dec. 23 having been 47 percent greater. Order files 
were about half as large again as last year’s, though the 
mills have been shipping actively. 


Eastern spruce has continued in good demand, there 
being practically no competition from Canada, on account 
of the strength of the Canadian dollar, w hile at $26 base 
the native spruce is on a parity with West Coast fir, prices 
of which are stabilized under the Code. There has been 
no recent change in western Sitka spruce prices. A new 
list issued by Engelmann spruce mills makes increases of 
50 cents upward on a wide number of items. 


Statistics, Pages 34-35 — Market Reports, Pages 36-39 — Prices, Pages 44-45 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 0. b. mill sales prices on southern pine 


change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in 


month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 


West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” 
1x3” rift— No. 117 


B&better B&better.. 35.54 re 
Shortleaf.. 54.94 ....:No. 1 - 32.00 °32.00 
Longleaf.. .... *%58.63 Assorted patterns 

, iB&better.. 39.08 36.25 
~e ee 042-10 942.00.8% 1 2+++ 35-48 35.09 
Shortleaf.. 2.10 2.0 - 
: pet te "#45.00 *45.50] Surfaced Finish, 
No. 2 ....*30.00 30.00 10-20 

ve B&better 
1x3” flat Inch thick— 
grain— ee? rewaaters 3.68 44.84 

B&better.. 38.94 38.44] 6” ...... 44.50 44.2¢( 
MO. B cess Same BB.4R1 8" 2.220 44.80 44.44 
No. 2 - *21.62 21.52 |10” See 90.00 49.06 
1x4” rift— a henna 61.50 60.00 
B&better 5&6/4 thick— 


Shortleaf.. 





Longleaf..* 00 5&10” 65.25 62.00 
No 1— oe Haves 73.20 70.00 
Shortleaf..*40.62 *40.00|C— 
1x4” flat ne thick— 
graim—- =| 4 aseeoee 37.00 37.50 
eer . 6” euw an 38.00 37.03 
t&better.. 38.52 38.39 g? e275 9 10 
No. 1 33 59 92000!) FS cecees 24.0 ro, 
ean yt 1917 | oe” “eemaas 43.00 42.00 
No. 2 Los bt Ls 54.50 53.00 
Ceiling, Standard Plaster Lath 
Lengths %x1%”, 4’ 1x4” 
%x4"— No. 1 .... 8S1 2.50 +=%.. 
B&better.. 28.00 *28.00 No. 2 . 2.75 2.75 
No, 1 + eeee 26,00) Partition, Standard 
%x4"— Lengths 


3&better.. 28.80 28.00 %x4”"— 


No. 1 .... 25.00 26.31 B&better..*38.00 39.00 
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prices for the 


No. 2 Shiplap and No. 2 Longleaf 


Boards, Std. Lgth. 


7 


Rough Finish, 
10-20’ 


bo 
robo 
= CO 


@bo 


t 


54. 00 Longleat— 


boro 


co bo 


5&6/4 this 


Casing & Base, 10-20’ 
Standard Length 


* ww 
- o 


Casing, oe & Iamb 
0-20’ 


No. 1 Shortleaf 
51.50 *52.00'4. 6. 8”...*56.71 56 mall No. 1 Longleaf 


No. 1 Fencing and 











5x10- Sire £39.71 


Fencing, Stand- 


12-12 [ane 
ard Lengths 5x12 12x1 10.16 


| No. 1 Shiplap, 10-20’ [ 
2 








WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AmerRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Following f.o.b. mill prices on actual sales 
were reported to the Western Pine Associa- 
tion by members during the period Dec. 1 
to 15, inclusive. Averages include both di- 
rect and wholesale sales, and are based on 

specified items only. Quotations follow: 

Ponderosa Pine 

1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 


SeELects S2 or 4S— &wdr. &wdr. &wdr. 
C Select RL......$39.81 $54.50 $57.25 
D Select RL...... 38.16 46.50 soos 

Suop, 8258 No. 1 No, 2 
[a cctioepeneekaenbeakeun $31.15 $26.49 
ee whecesetastzveceeaevees 32.89 26.91 

COMMONS, S2 or 48S— No. 2 No. 3 
Op - (ener $21.72 $18.85 
1) SP aenea 25.82 19.98 
wR a A. $14.26 

Idaho White Pine 
SeLect, S2 or 4S— 1x8” 5&6/4x8” 
& war. & war. 
ey A ee |, ee 
SIR, et 0 ae, ete eel 

CoMMONS S2 or 4S— No.1 No. 9 No. 3 
St awoné owed wae $35.20 $26.88 $19.42 
oo gl eer 63.67 37.40 23.00 
es Gy Sr PS a kcse cece tocenence $14.04 

Sugar Pine 
1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 

SeELEcT, S2 or 4S— & wdr. & wadr. & war. 
B&better RL ....$65.37 $63.00 $61.95 
C Select Rly...ceoe 61.50 =a 52.50 
D Select RL...... 48.00 45.50 45.50 

SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


et tie encdesowoae $36.05 $30.12 $s 


23.75 

1) Sa nee 35.15 29.53 22.75 
ae. Keenan tasennues $5.65 33.11 24.50 

Larch—Douglas Fir 

me. B ReRetOm, BHO" woccccccsacvicss $18.53 
moO. & Bmension, SxeGGs 2... cccccecvece 17.17 
No. 3 Common, S2 or 4S, 1x8” RL...... 18.00 
Vert. gr. flooring, C&better, 4” RL..... 34.01 





WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan, 2.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
wes mate $55.00 oc.. ecensweus $22.00 
gt RT 36.00 Bre sesed'ena 23.00 
|) Eger Se weveKensd 27.50 

oeeed $42.50@ 44.50 2 ere. 

26 vel siding— fk. ree 31.50 

baa” —— Se: aenkawes 34.00 
>x6” Flat er. ire. BORN stone xenwn 4.00 
axee Vert. gr. 27.00 Green box..... 15.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 


cedar siding in mixed om. new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, 


Beveled Siding, Ye-ineh, 
vec a 








Portland, Ore., Jan. 

actual sales of fir, Dec. 2 
> Davis Statistical 
Vertical Grain Flooring Serine tek oat 


Flat Grain Flooring 


Mixed Gunite ‘Flooring 


A? eoartacaid 


Drop Siding, 


Common Boards and Shiplap 


Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x4” 


ee 


Clear Lattice 5/16” 4 to 16’ 


Pe 


WEST COAST LOGS 


30.—Average 





No. 1 Common Rough &/or Surfaced Timbers 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


28.— The following 
minimum prices on red cedar shingles, 
i represent the market 
where figures i i 
i i indicate average 
> the minimum: 


prices of logs: 





Shingle logs $10-12 


Hemlock: Nos. 2 


No. 1, $18-17; No. 2, $14-13; No. 
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ATLANTIC COAST PRICES 


All Ports—C.LF. for West Coast Fir and 
Hemlock 

Price changes become effective ten days 
after publication by Code Authority. 

Handling charge beyond “ships tackle” 
varies at each port. When figuring back- 
haul freight—dock to delivery point—base on 
nearest quarter dollar; if fraction is 12%c or 
more, add 25c; if less than 12%c, drop. 


Fir Flooring K.D. 4-20’ 


B&Btr. 

S.G. V.G. 
GA cic ew cde cree reesersencags $32.00 $47.50 
FO EE ed wane ra 35.50 45.50 
RE ee ar ete ee 39.75 47.75 
BOGE scannw kos eae bran weaves 36.75 49.25 
RE dines park aah ee a nck ees 32.25 48.25 

Fir Ceiling K.D. 4-20’ 

B&Btr — “ay 
BM” cicnvasnawnx ns $28.75 $24.75 $14.75 
SRN «Sees x hm mewinG 32.00 28.00 18.00 
I? ta ialoro: 6 caren aortas 33.50 29.50 19.50 
SOE nado nt miele ances 35.25 31.25 21.25 
OS rrr 37.25 34.75 26.75 
ME cidiane comm eaee 39.50 36.50 28.50 

Fir Siding K.D. 

B&Btr. — i 

1x6—4 to 90°. .cccces es 50 to $35.50 to $27.50 
40.50 38.50 
Fir Finish 6-20’ 

B&Btr. B&Btr. 

F.G V.G. 
Dr, svc Us wale new aban baaacte $41.00 $47.00 
DT nn ce tibs dee ce ea wae oe ae 42.00 50.00 
EE oa ga ham olorea ae Mare eee 55.00 65.00 
AEE - aii 0) o/c Le aie a ee eta 44.50 50.50 
I 25a ecacsia a acm lane ental nein 45.50 53.50 
ANT” 055g cn ot acts ems es te a 59.75 68.75 
SE cb baud > OSU ase ee See 44.75 50.75 
NN oie wa hv cnd Pare ere kao a ane 45.75 53.75 
NIE © ain ts Quis ia iaree oe wi ke aes ae 60.00 69.00 
ee ee ena re 40.50 46.50 
ie ek hx a ores ira erere amare 42.25 50.25 
SE Sheae ad's wb ke eee eualelance 55.25 65.25 

Fir Stepping 3-20’ 
B&Btr 

F.G. V.G. 
Oe ee ae eee $67.75 $49.75 
ON ts ices. or 5 Blade are ea a ed 70.75 50.75 
SIE ton apg cas te Woe ea orale 68.00 50.00 
EEE shicveai sa enane ore 71.00 51.00 

Eave Gutters 10-40’ 

BE $in4cveeawene we Con wee ds ea eed ake $49.50 
Me <csuridcewessuiws okode ences besa ake 49.75 
Die ss chseCawasaae Baan de eee aaa 50.00 


Fir Dimension and Boards 
2” Fir Green Dimension Surfaced to 1\” Off 
No. 1 Com. Fir 15% No. 2 
For straight No. 1 common add $1. 
2x3-6’, $19.75; 8’ $26.75; 10’, $27.75; 
14’, $28.75; 16 to 20’, $31.25; 22 to 32’, $39.25. 
2x4-6’, $19.50; 8’, $29; 10’, $29; 12 and 14’, 
$29.50; 16 and 18’, $31; 22 and 24’, $33; 26 to 
32’, $36. 
2x6”"-6’, 
$29.25; 16, 
9x8-6’, 
$30; 22-24’, 
2x10”-6’, $22.5 
14 to 20’, $30.50 
2x12”-6’, $22.50; 8 


12 and 


$17.75; 8 and 10’, $25.75; 12 and 14’, 
18 and 20’, $29.75; 22 to 32’ $35.75. 
.50; 8 and 10’, $27.50; 12 to 20’, 
33: 26-32’, $36. 


0; 8 and 10’, 
>: 22-24’, 


$27.50; 12’, 
$33. 50; 26- 32’, 
and 10’, $28; 


$29.50; 
$36.50. 
12 and 14’, 


AMERICAN 








g39-5¢: 16 to 20’, $31.50; 22-24’, $34; 26-32’, 


Above items hemlock, $2 less. 


The above sizes in No. 2 common fir and/or 
hemlock are quoted $4 to $5.50 lower; with 
No. 3 $3 to $4.50 below No, 2. 

Fir Plank and Small Timbers 

Surfaced to 4” off Lengths 8 to 20 Ft. 


No. I common 15% No. 2- 3x3”, ee Zes a”, 
$29.00; 6”, $28.25; 8”, $28.50; 10”, $28; 12” han: 
4x4”, $28.25; 6”, $28. 50; . $28. 75; 16", ery 25; 
12”, $28.25. 

No. 2 common in above sizes drop $2.50 
for 3x3-4-, 6- and 8-, 4x4-, 6- and 8-inch; 


drop $3.50 ‘for 3x10 and 12- inch, and 4x10 and 
12-inch. 

No. 3 common below No. 2 common, $2; for 
3x3-, 4-, 6- and 8- and 4x4-, 6- and 8-inch, 
—_ $3 for 3x10- and 12 and 4- x 10- and 12- 
inch, 

Fir Timbers 
(For ‘Hemlock, $2 Less) 

C.1.F. Prices—Rough—Range from $29.25 
for 6x6-, to $30.75 for 18x18-inch No. 1 com- 
mon 15% No. 2. 


Lengths 8- to 24’ for No. 2 common, deduct 
$3.50 per M from above. No. 3 common, de- 


duct $6.50. 
For lengths 41- to 100’ call for special 
quotation. 
Boards 


Inch common fir and/or 
random length 6’ to 20’ S4S. 


For straight No. 1 common, add $1.50. 

For dry No. 1 common, add $2; No. 2 com- 
mon, add $1. 

T&G, and/or beaded, add 50 cents. 

All %” stock must be branded sub-standard 
after Jan. 1 


hemlock green 


No. 115% 

No. 2 No, 2 No.3 Rough 

Com. Com, Com. Add 
Sane $26.25 GRE: eae $3.50 
ee 24.50 $22.50 $16.50 3.25 
eT anaes 23.75 21.75 16.75 3.00 
Ee aden 26.50 22.50 18.50 3.25 
Se aoe 27.25 23.75 19.25 3.00 
ae 27.25 23.75 19.25 3.00 
i) 30.50 24.50 19.50 2.75 


Above boards are %” thick and predomi- 
nate in Atlantic Seaboard markets. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized, f.o.b. floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ended Dec. 16: 








First Second Third 
SENET cat avkeweewen $63.95 $53.38 $38.36 
WINTER VEGETABLE crops in southeastern 


Florida did not thrive without the addition of 
large quantities of stable manure to the soil as 
fertilizer, but after Department of Agriculture 
tests a little manganese was added instead, and 
that was all that was needed to produce normal 
crops. In some other parts of the country a 
very small amount of copper does the same 
thing. It is the supplying of elements in which 
the soil happens to be deficient that makes it 
productive. 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are minimum prices f. o. b. Wau- 
sau, Wis., on northern hardwoods, as estab- 
lished by the Lumber Code Authority: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
AsH— FAS SEL Com Com Com 
ere 50.00 40.00 32.00 24.00 18.00 
| eee 55.00 45.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
|, are 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 
eee - 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 
Basswoop 
ere 60.00 50.00 37.00 28.00 20.00 
ee kecheeen 63.00 53.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
ee wcnenene 68.00 58.00 42.00 30.00 22.00 
_ ee 75.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 22.00 
cy ee 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 
oo eae 95.00 85.00 70.00 50.00 
Key stock, 4/4, No. " and better, $65; or on 
grade, FAS, $75; No. $55; 5/4, No. 1 and 
better, $70; or on pan Me | FAS, $80; No. 1, $60. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
BircH FAS Sel Com Com Com 
a 60.00 45.00 37.00 28.00 18.00 
ee 65.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 
a 70.00 55.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 
|, = 75.00 65.00 55.00 40.00 20.00 
gee 95.00 80.00 70.00 50.00 1x4” 
i. 105.00 90.0 75.00 55.00 1x6” 
ee 150.00 135.00 115.00 1x4” A.L. 
ae 51.00 41.00 28.00 22.00 1x4” A.L. 
ee 53.00 43.00 30.00 23.00 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 
Sorr ELM FAS & Sel Com Com 
| ee 45.00 30.00 24.00 19.00 
| ee 50.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
5 Sere 50.00 35.00 26.00 21.00 
ROM. ae smge ec 55.00 40.00 28.00 21.00 
a 65.00 45.00 30.00 a 
|. Bare eae 75.00 55.00 35.00 
4/4 (Narrow) No. 2&Btr.—$30.00. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Rock ELM FAS Com Com Com 
re 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 
SOR 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 
Sf err 75.00 50.00 23.00 19.00 
Se 80.00 70.00 28.00 21.00 
SE REE 90.00 80.00 50.00 schema 
[ee Macescees 100.00 90.00 55.00 30.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Sorr Mapu FAS Sel *Com Com Com 
|. eae 55.00 45.00 32.00 23.00 18.00 
OS) ee 60.00 45.00 38.00 25.00 19.00 
4 eee 65.00 50.00 43.00 30.00 20.00 
| ee 70.00 55.00 48.00 30.00 20.00 
Harp No.1 No. 2 No.3 No.3 
MapLe FAS Sel Com Com Com Sound 
4/4 60.00 45.00 40.00 27.00 16.00 18.00 
5/4 65.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 17.00 23.00 
6/4 70.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 17.00 23.00 
8/4 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 25.00 
9/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 1x4” #3 $16.00 
10/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 
12/4 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 
16/4 150.00 135.00 105.00 


KILN DryInc CHARGES — 5/8, 3/4&4/4, $6; 
5/4&6/4, $7; 8/4, $8; 10/4, $12; 12/4, $15; 
basswood, $1 per M less. 

WEIGHTS PER THOUSAND ON AIR DriED STOCK 
—Hard maple, oak, rock elm and birch, 4,000; 
soft maple, 3,600; soft elm and ash, 23,200; bass- 
wood, 2,500; kiln dried stock, 500 pounds less. 

If inspection is after KD add 5% to price. 

For delivered prices, use the freight and mill- 
work additions shown in Broughton List; except, 
figure maple on birch basis. 








SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are 











ranges of prices on southern hardwoods reported during the 


period ended Dec. 


29, Chicago basis: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Rep GumM— PoPpLAR— 
Qtd. FAS.. 56.00 Oe 4 _—(«d=‘(, GoretNkaewekeee ‘Same eucenes A we wicwaia bwin . dhecetdusaieelaene 70.00 76.50@ 80.00 
acme Maruti Maree ee 46.50 Saps Se —:Ct«é eet” ctietp tara gmmhcerietiin) ati taue wetieiauteaal 
Pin. No.1 & re cen, 8 5 a eet ge oe #8&= = =«—«—issoR@woes open 
“Pe ct hin” SKRKOE REO ee eaeeeeanten BepeG@sel. 46.25 «+ a nvvccvccecs 50.00 55.00 
ek er, Se eg cue beavee “ehsebaeeeves be anmeeae mane ie i a eo, Sent eae 
Sar Gum path OR TERR ws tetneesnen secerecsenes coererensons 
Qt oS ee ee eee ae — 8 606— i ( :té«CCWW WRL OON — 
| oa | Diaiernterdabeppes. Be cig eee DN Ri colvlety macaeantiaal 55.75 62.50 
a See: Oe SEOR SER xcciemasee iataciadacesia No. 1&sel. ..........-. 35.75 38.75@ 39.75 42.50@ 44.75 
No, 2com. 14.00@ 18.50 15.00 18.25 19.00 SorT MAPLE— 
BLiack Gum — 1&3 é " . apd Teer ee eee eT ee eee ee ee 
. xe. OF rr ere tr Ee rere Sat eee esos SCS = =— FRR RCO C Ree Fhe eeese een Heeeereseens 
RMR I cn eS Pd ate ee ei No. 2 com Re ——*«*=—“—*s*«S a Rn caer” aaa el ceases tuaetan ive cabin ee ae 
i: Pe 8 88 Senamaceea Celkie aS pee ee  lewieie eecwaice Hickory— 
Pin. No. 2 PE IG. CabhiiteatGas s<imeadteecurieen eabaeueeaweons 18.00 
CU ics, SR BRU Seka aaa dusecdes  wealetootais — a " 
seditit non Re ce Steck ali i ad, jen AL er ee 
ee : RT eae ee ee 20.00@ 21.25 |........... 
———— - PE Soe ea eee <p ebabinwios ek Pe 
com. a =C=i‘(i‘(C«C§#HA ee IR | ROR RSE OROS | RiteawRe ees 
Svc CoTTON Wwoop— 
AMORE— Box bds 
kg eee eC sepSuauctctud- ee deaa ete 13-17". ee. cetenk ie tree. Seierni e 
een A ene er ys ee Te Box bds. Fe Pea Iya een ene eas tae eee ee 
eee ell tn ce miata: | Takeo etelesersuer wi eddacetie aieaeiees 
Qtd. FAS..109.00 WO eh sete ok ee ot > Se | heWakUt ue cedurenten Salen Kulecoe eee 
Pin. FAS.. 63.00 67.50 72.50 87.50 WILLOWw— 
I ere) 58.25 Pere 0. 05.5 hee eee akin. Galeareanediea sik taditkcuirn caer 
No. om. PE EE. “<sttatentnes dationas eure Ppkbawrieoece: . e ee i canna ometcks. Mmundinaaewewa ouwe aula 
Pin No. 2 No. 2 com.. 15.50 16.00 a eee etn ee ee 
com. .. a: "- oC: aa aaa Laie e@acslnckee oacibtmahkie cues MAGNOLIA— 
es UE Shecbamaiebuthe ceucacieuces die eweete ‘ a2 oe. BIG 200 “www vitae Depsbibnwake. aporiedeawmels 
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JAMES COSTELLO, 75, retail lumberman in 
Liberty, Mo., for fifty-three years and affec- 
tionately known to lumbermen throughout 
the Southwest, died Dec. 27 at his home, a 
few blocks from the house in which he was 
born in 1856; this old house, occupied by his 
parents shortly after they came to America 
in 1850, is still owned by the Costello family. 
Young Mr. Costello entered the lumber busi- 
ness in his home town, in the employ of 
the Peter B. Burnes Lumber Co., and some 
time later, in partnership with Mr. Burnes, 
he opened a yard in Kearney, Mo. After four 
years he returned to Liberty, where he sub- 


sequently took over the business under his 
own name, always maintaining his yard in 
an efficient manner. In the Oct. 14, 1933, 
issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reproduced 


a letter from Mr. Costello, in which he men- 
tioned the more than fifty years he had been 
a subscriber to this journal. He was a char- 
ter member of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, was its president in 1900, 
and continued active in its work until his 
death. He became a director of the First 
National Bank of Liberty in 1897, a vice 
president in 1911, and chairman of its board 
of directors in 1932. He was president of 
the Clay County Building & Loan Co., and 
in 1902 he was elected mayor of Liberty, for 
one term. He served for several years as 
chairman of the board of public works, and 
when the city plan commission was organized 
in 1930 he was appointed its chairman. His 
friends everywhere knew him as one of the 
most kindly of men, who always had some- 
thing nice to say about people whom he knew 
—a courteous, thoughtful and generous man 
about whom one friend tells this story: “A 
farmer boy near Liberty wanted to go to 
agricultural college, but the father thought 
there wasn’t any use of it. When Mr. Cos- 
tello heard about it, he lent the money and 
the boy went to college. He took a short 
course and came back to the farm. He was 
so interested in farming, and found so many 
profitable things to do around the farm, that 
his father gladly consented to let him go 
back and take the second year. The boy 
graduated with honors and became one of 
the best farmers in that country. Mr. Cos- 
tello, in speaking of it, said that the great- 
est change came over that father. Of course, 


the boy paid Mr. Costello back.” He was 
always doing things like that. There are 
a great many men who will miss Mr. Cos- 


tello’s presence at the coming Southwestern 





meetings, and they will stand with bowed 
heads when his name is mentioned, because 
he was greatly beloved. Surviving him are 
two sisters, Miss Nellie Costello, of Liberty, 
and Mrs. Andrew Robinson, of Kansas City. 
L. L. Siebel, a Kansas City lumberman, is a 
brother-in-law. Funeral services were held 
Dec. 29. 

DAVID EDWARD SKINNER, 66, promi- 
nent industrialist, capitalist and civil leader 
of Seattle, Wash., died at Providence os- 
pital in that city Wednesday evening, Dec. 
27. Funeral services were held in Trinity 
Protestant Episcopal Church Friday after- 


noon at 2:30, but because the church was not 
large enough to accommodate the large num- 
ber of citizens of Seattle who would wish to 


attend, a radio memorial service was con- 
ducted over the two largest radio stations 
in the city from 3:15 to 3:30. Pall bearers 
included mostly business associates of many 
years. The active pall bearers were Victor 
H. Elfendah!l, Thad Sweek, H. G. Seaborn, 


J. N. Gilbert, Walter T. Douglas, Dr. Walter 
A. Moore, Frank W. Hull and G. A. Shannon. 
On the honorary list were A. S. Kerry, Judge 
George Donworth, Livingston B. Stedman, 
Cc. W. Stimson, John W. Eddy, J. A. Swalwell, 
G. L. Wakeman, C,. L. Hibbard, C. B. Blethen, 
and D. E. Frederick. Mr. Skinner was presi- 
dent of the Skinner & Eddy Shipbuilding Co., 
the Skinner & Eddy Corporation, the Metro- 
politan Building Co. and the Metropolitan Co. 
He was active in civic affairs and local chari- 
ties and served one year as president of the 


Seattle Community Chest. He was born in 
Hillsdale, Mich., and early became identified 
with the salt industry. In 1897 he became 


associated with John W. Eddy and this asso- 
ciation lasted until death. For a consider- 
able period of his life Mr. Skinner was an 
active leader in the lumber manufacturing 
industry of the Pacific coast. He and Mr. 
Fddy and associates owned the Hobbs Wall 
& Co. redwood operation at Crescent City, 
Cal., but it was as president of the Port 
Blakely Mill Co., Port Blakely, Wash., that 
Mr. Skinner was best known as a lumber- 
man. The Port Blakely Mill Co. plant was 
known as one of the largest sawmill plants 
in the world. During the World War the 
Skinner & Eddy company broke all records 
for rapid construction of ships. Mr. Skinner 
had many varied interests and since the war 
his company has been heavily interested in 


the Alaska salmon canning industry. At his 
bedside when the end came were the surviv- 
ing members of his family: Mrs. Skinner, his 
son, Gilbert, and daughter-in-law, Mrs. Gil- 
bert Skinner. his son-in-law, William Edris, 
and Mrs. William Edris. The first Mrs. 
Edris, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Skinner, died 
several years ago. 





SPENCER KELLOGG, 66, vice president of 
the Charles C. Kellogg & Sons Co., Utica, 
N. Y., and president of the Kellogg Lumber 
Co., Long Pond, Me., died Dec. 20 after a 
brief illness. He was outstanding in the 
retail lumber industry of his State, mainly 
because of his ability to look ahead and see 
the need for an institution or a_ policy, 
coupled with the courage of his convictions 
which set him whole-heartedly at the task of 
fulfilling such needs. He was one of the six 
men who, at a meeting in the Iroquois Hotel 
in Buffalo in 1904, organized the New York 
State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; he 
was first president of the organization, which 
grew in usefulness and influence and later 
became the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. In Utica itself he was a lead- 
ing exponent of the policy of restraining too- 
enthusiastic speculative builders who other- 
wise would have “loaded down” the city with 
more homes than it could use; the wisdom 
of this is well demonstrated by Utica’s pres- 
ent enviable credit position. He completed 
his scholastic education at Hamilton College, 
graduating in 1888, and shortly thereafter 
went to work with his father in the lumber 


company. Since the latter’s death Spencer 
Kellogg has been vice president and his 
brother, Frederick S. Kellogg, president of 


the firm. This brother and two sisters, be- 
sides the widow and a daughter, and a 
nephew, Stuart W. Kellogg, who is identified 
with the lumber company, survive. In addi- 
tion to his activities in the lumber industry 
Spencer Kellogg was prominent in the civic 
and political life of Utica. He was president 


of the Utica Chamber of Commerce for two 
terms and led it in important enterprises, 
was a willing worker in Red Cross and 


Liberty Loan drives during the World War, 
and similar campaigns since. As a Republi- 
ean leader his most important service was 
as chairman of the City Lands Commission, 
which had to dispose of the Erie Canal lands 
in Utica. 


THOMAS WOODFIELD, 75, president of the 
Hartwick-Woodfield Co., prominent lumber 
dealer of Jackson, Mich., died Dec. 15 at his 
home, of a heart ailment. At the age of 20 
he came to America from England, in 1878, 
and entered the employ of the Salling-Han- 
son Co., a large timber company of northern 
Michigan, with which he worked up to vari- 
ous managerial positions. In 1893 he went 
to St. Ignace, as secretary-treasurer of the 
J. A. Jamieson Lumber Co., and it was then 
that he became a reader of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, one association that he re- 
tained throughout his life. In 1901 he went 
to Jackson and with the late Edward BP. 
Hartwick formed the Hartwick-Woodfield 
Co., which by vigorous and well-planned mer- 
chandising has continued in the forefront in 
Jackson’s building and fuel industry. Several 
years ago he relinquished active manage- 
ment of the firm to his sons, Harvey T., sec- 
retary-treasurer of the company, and John R. 
Woodfield, and employees who purchased 
stock, and Mr. Woodfield devoted most of his 
attention to community matters. He had 
been elected a member of Jackson’s first city 
commission when the city adopted the com- 
mission-manager form of government, and 
served in other official capacities in the city. 
He was a thirty-second-degree Mason, a life 
member of Jackson Masonic organizations 
and also a life member of the Detroit con- 
sistory. Besides the two sons he is survived 
by his widow, two daughters, two sisters 
and two grandchildren. 


JOHN BELL FARTHING, 73, prominent 
lumber dealer of Houston, Tex., died Dec. 18 
after a brief illness, at the hotel where he 
had been residing. He had been in poor 
health for several years. Besides being 
founder and president of the J. B. Farthing 
Lumber Co., Mr. Farthing enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of having been a school teacher of 
Jesse H. Jones, Houston lumberman who is 
now the head of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and of his brother, John Jones, 
when both he and they were living in Rob- 
inson County, Tennessee. Some years later 
he married Miss Elizabeth Jones, sister of 
his former pupils. In 1903 he moved to 
Texas and in Dalhart started his lumber 
career. Three years later he moved to Hous- 
ton to found his own company; he remained 
its head until 1917, when he sold out to Mr. 
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Jones. 
an official capacity until 1928, when failing 


He continued with the company ip 


health forced him to retire. He was widely 
known among Texas lumbermen, and had a 
host of friends in the trade. Surviving, be- 
sides his widow, are two sons, William J. 
Farthing, of New York, and M. E. Farthing, 
of Houston. 


J. G. McGOWIN, president of the W. T. 


Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala., died at his E 
Mr. McGowin § 


home on New Year’s morning. 
was one of the best known operators in the 
South and his plant at Chapman was said 
to be the oldest known continuous sawmill 
operation in Alabama. He had long been 
identified with the Southern Pine Associa- 


tion, of which he was a director, and was a @ 


constant attendant at 
ganization. Associated with him in the lum- 
ber business were his fine sons and 
their co-operation Mr. McGowin’s organiza- 
tion became recognized as a_ producer of 
quality lumber and foremost in the adoption 
of approved new methods. At his beautiful 
home it was his delight to entertain his 
friends, and many lumbermen_ throughout 
the country have pleasant recollections of 
the McGowin hospitality. One of his sons, 
Earl, has served his district with distinction 
in the State legislature. 


meetings of that or- 


JOHN W. PECK, 72, for many years man- 
ager of lumber yards for the Botsford Lum- 
ber Co.,, died at his home in Stewartville, 
Minn., Dec. 18. after several months of ill- 
ness. More than forty years ago, as a sur- 
veyor at Oaks, N. D., he met O. M. Botsford, 
of Winona, Minn., who then was manager of 
the Laird-Norton Lumber Co. (which he sub- 


sequently purchased), and the latter per- 
suaded Mr. Peck to enter the lumber busi- 
ness; they had been close personal friends 
ever since. In 1893 Mr. Peck became man- 
ager of the Botsford yard at Stewartville, 
and in 1901 he was transferred to the 
Rochester, Minn., yard. He left the lumber 


business to become a farmer, but eight years 
ago he re-entered lumbering, again as man- 
ager of the Botsford yard in Stewartville, 
where he remained until his death. He was 
active in civie affairs, and was prominent in 
Republican circles. 


CHARLES C. WALL, 73, manager of the 
LaCrosse Lumber Co.’s yard at Montgomery 
City, Mo., died at his home suddenly Dec. 15. 
He was born on a farm near Marshall, Mo., 
and at the age of 15 he went to work for 
the Hall-Baker Lumber Co., of Marshall, and 
continued with that firm for about eighteen 
years, until he became manager of the la- 
Crosse yard at Montgomery City. He re- 
tained this position for the last forty-four 
years of his life, and was the oldest man- 
ager, in point of service, with the company. 
The funeral Dec. 17 was attended by la- 
Crosse managers from other parts of the 
State, including T. W. Rosser, who has been 
manager of the company’s Fulton yard for 
forty-two years. 


HOWARD V. MEEKS. 55. director of the 
Gardner-Meeks Lumber Co., Union City. N. J., 
died in a New York hospital Dec. 15. of com- 
plications following an operation. In 1901 a 
graduate mechanical engineer, in 1905 he hbe- 
came a member of the lumber firm which his 
grandfather, the late Robert Gardner, had 
founded, and Mr. Meeks became successively 
secretary and treasurer of the company. He 
served in the Engineering Corp during the 
World War, and on his return he branched 
out into other lines of business as well as 
lumber. 





CHARLES VENOY FIRMIN, 55, represen- 
tative of the Wyoming Tie & Timber Co. in 
Knoxville, Tenn., and a nephew of the late 
George S. Long, former general manager of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., died Dec. 18 
at his home in Knoxville. He had been with 
Wyoming company for twenty-one years. 
Survivors include his widow: two sons, May- 
nard V., of Knoxville, and W. H. Firmin, of 
Metropolis, Ill.; his mother, Mrs. Florence 
Firmin, of Seattle. Wash.; and a brother and 
sister, also Washington residents. 


MRS. GEORGE G. KELLOGG, wife of the 
manager of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash., died suddenly Dec. 16 of a 
heart attack at the home of friends, turning 
to tragedy what had started as a joyous re- 
ception honoring a newly married couple. 
Mrs. Kellogg, who came to Hoquiam thirty- 
one years ago as the bride of her lumberman 
husband, was a beautiful and charming 
woman with a host of friends on the Harbor. 
Besides her husband, two daughters and two 
sisters survive. 





ANDREW B. KREMPP, 60, president of the 
Krempp Lumber Co., Jasper, Ind., died at his 
home Dec. 21 after several months of ill 
health. He was prominent in the business 
life of southern Indiana, for he was a direc- 
tor of both the Indiana Desk Co. and the New 
Indiana Chair Co., and was also president of 
Krempp & Sons, a contracting firm. For 
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several years he was a member of the Jasper 


School Board, and maintained a lively inter- 
est in civic affairs. 








HORATIO GETMAN, 68, proprietor of the 
H. S. Getman Lumber Co., Frankfort, N. Y., 
died Dec. 24. He founded the lumber com- 
pany in 1922, and his son, Clare Thomas Get- 
man, was associated with him in the busi- 
ness. He was prominent in local business 
circles through other connections also, and 
was a leader in the civic and political life 
of the village, of which he was president 
during the World War. 


FRANK W. HOWES, 75, an early resident 
of Chicago who founded the Howes Bros. 
Lumber Co. and was its president until 1925, 
died at his home Dec. 23 after_a short ill- 
ness. He was a trustee of St. James_Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and of the Garrett 
Biblical Institute. Surviving, besides his 
widow, is his brother, Allan C. Howes, with 
whom he was formerly associated in busi- 
ness. 


F. FRANK BEAVER, 44, manager of the 
Fayetteville Lumber & Cement Co., Fayette- 
ville, Ark., died Dec. 25 at a hospital in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., after a short illness. He was 
a member of the city school board, and of 
the board of governors of the Fayetteville 
Chamber of Commerce. Survivors include 
the widow, a son, two daughters, two broth- 
ers and four sisters. 








JACOB MARTIN, 73, member of the Mar- 
tin-Sanderson Lumber & Coal Co., Argos, 
Ind., died Dec. 27 of a heart attack. Funeral 
services were held at the Argos Christian 
church, of which he was a member. Before 
entering the lumber business Mr. Martin 
taught school in Plymouth and Argos high 
schools. The widow, three brothers and 
three sisters survive. 


WILLIAM M. GOOCH, 47, head of the Gooch 
Bros. Lumber Co., hardwood mill operator 
and wholesaler of Yazoo City, Miss., died 
suddenly Dec. 30 of a heart attack. He had 
been a resident of Yazoo City for more than 
twenty years, was a director of the Yazoo 
County Chamber of Commerce, and was a 
member of the local school board. 


JOHN L. BALE, 75, pioneer Michigan lum- 
berman, died Dec. 23 in a Grand Rapids hos- 
pital. At one time junior partner of Macom- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


ber & Bale, operating logging camps and 
sawmills, he later conducted business as the 
Lakeview Lumber Co. in Lakeview, where he 
was a former councilman and village presi- 
dent, and was prominent as a stock breeder. 


T. J. SALTZ, 81, widely known lumber 
dealer of Hayesville, N. C., died at his home 
there Dec. 3 He had been a resident of 
Hayesville for eleven years. His widow and 


six sons survive. 


W. P. GRAVES, 54, member of the firm of 
Graves Bros., sawmill operator of Bangor, 
Ala., died Dec. 29 in a Birmingham hospital. 





tu . 
"Uncle Dan's" Conception of 
. 
Life 

Having read the obituary of Daniel G. Saun- 
ders, of Kansas City, as published in the Dec. 
23 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a friend 
wrote to the editor and enclosed a copy of “My 
Conception of Life,” written by “Uncle Dan” 
Saunders. This was written while Mr. Saun- 
ders was sitting in a lonely, unlighted railroad 
station waiting for a train that was two and 
one-half hours late, returning from a trip to 
the sawmills where he had found a number of 
hungry little children with hardly any clothes 
and no food facilities. Waiting for this train, 
“Uncle Dan” wrote “My Conception of Life,” 
as follows: 
He has achieved success who has worked hard, 
Lived well, laughed often, and loved much; 
Who has gained the respect of men and 

women, 
And the love of little children; 
Has tried to do good for others 
And has left the world better than he 

found it— 
Whether by an improved flower, a perfect 

poem, or a rescued soul; 
Who loves nature, who has never lacked ap- 

preciation of earthly 
Things of beauty, nor failed to express it; 
Who has always looked for the best in others 
And has given the best he had; 
Whose life has been an inspiration to others; 


_ Whose memory a benediction. 


Code Administration —News and Views 


(Continued from Page 14) 


not been disturbed, many additional provisions 
have been included covering short lengths, spe- 
cial workings, and special specifications, which 
will greatly simplify the use of the list. Exten- 
sive footnotes have been added, aimed to pre- 
vent evasions, and on the whole it is felt that 
most of the deficiencies of the original list have 
been overcome. The car material section has 
been amplified so as to include prices on the 
new American Railway Association specifica- 
tions. Prices also have been established on mat- 
tress lumber which the Government has been 
buying in large quantities during recent months. 
The new price list will be issued as a Lumber 
Code Authority Bulletin, which will become ef- 
fective ten days after date of publication. South- 
ern Pine Association officials indicate the ef- 
fective date will be about January 9. . 
Messrs. Cloud, Campbell and Boisfontaine 
returned to New Orleans by airplane from San 
Francisco, arriving in time to spend Christmas 
with their families. The other southern pine 
representatives returned home by train. 





Western Pine Allotments Set 
for First Quarter 


PortLAND, Ore., Dec. 30.—On the basis of 
the lumber production quota of 740,000,000 feet 
recently assigned by the control committee of 
the Lumber Code Authority to the Western 
Pine Division for January, February and March, 
1934, the Western Pine Association has an- 
nounced the allotments given to each of the 
four hundred persons who had registered for 
allotments and allotment credits for this first 
quarter of 1934. In setting the Division’s quota 


at 740,000,000 feet, the Lumber Code Authority 
has allowed for a slight increase in production 
over the previous quarter, and over the same 
quarter last year. This will assist sawmills in 
the West in maintaining improved industrial 
employment in the respective localities where 
mills are located. 
_—S—— eee 


Would Amend Furniture Code 


WasuinocrTon, D. C., Jan. 4—Amendment to 
Article 8, Section 8 of the approved code for the 
furniture manufacturing industry has been asked 
by E. M. Lane, of Alta Vista, Va., on behalf of 
the Code Authority. The amendment has to do 
with provisions for freight allowances and has 
to do specifically with a condition peculiar to 
the manufacture of cedar chests. 


State Lumber Code Is Signed 


SALT LAKE City, Utan, Dec. 30.—This 
State’s own Code of Fair Practices for lumber- 
men has been approved and signed by Gov. 
Henry H. Blood as chief executive of the Utah 
Recovery Act. This Act is patterned after the 
National Recovery Act, with changes to meet 
Utah needs, and provide for intra-state business 
the same type of regulation as the NRA for 
interstate trade, including a minimum cost- 
protection price structure. What is regarded 
as a test of the power of the Act to fix such 
minimum prices is now in progress, for the 
board of control of the State code for retail coal 
dealers has caused the arrest of two Salt Lake 
City dealers on a charge of violating the code 
price structure. The board is prosecuting the 
defendants under the clause in the Act which 
permits injunction proceedings. 














How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
: In Classified Department 








Ge DE cccsscscoess seecceeseees-30 Comts a line 
Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line i 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 

Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. Heading 


counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 

AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gies, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman. 
Send your advertisement to the 

AMERICAN LUMBER. 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED 


Salesmen 


WANTED SALESMEN 
Men calling on retail lumber trade, particularly 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Kansas and other 
western sections, are offered attractive specialty 
screen proposition. Only reliable men wanted. Can 
be handled with other lines. Active season begins 


soon. 
Address “‘C. 33,” 


SALESMAN WTD. FOR SAWMILL MACHINERY 
Address “C. 37,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















care American Lumberman. 








Employees 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE COMPLETE CHARGE 


of land and tax records of large lumber company 
operating mills in North and West also retail lum- 
ber yards. Must have had several years experience 
in this work and be able to do own abstracting, 
conveyancing, map work, keep tax records, timber 
cruise records, etc. Age 35 to 45. Must be pre- 
pared to live in large city and handle a large 
amount of detail. Submit complete details of ex- 
perience, references, in first 
letter of application, 
Address “C. 43,” care American Lumberman. 


SASH, DOOR OR WOODWORK FACTORY SUPT. 


Capable efficiency expert; estimator, detailer, Quan- 
tity production at low cost. With last employer, a 
successful well known concern, 16 years. Unim- 
peachable references as to character and ability. 
Address “C. 44,” care American Lumberman. 





salary expected, etc., 
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WANTED WANTED FOR SALE 


Employment Miscellaneous Retail Lumber Yards pin 



























































quality. An unusual operation possessing all 
essentials for low cost. To handle output of small band mill cutting South- 
Young, experienced, aggressive, good bookkeeper, CHARLES 8S. ELMS, Timber Lands and Lumber, ern hardwoods. 700M ft. lumber on sticks, Cutting 


salesman and collector. West Coast Life Building, San Francisco, Cali- orders wanted also. 
Address “B. 97,” care American Lumberman. fornia. Address “C. 34,’’ care American 


WHO WANTS A MANAGER? 


COMPETENT MALE STENO-BOOKKEEPER WILL BUY CARLOADS BULK SHAVINGS FOR SALE GOOD SMALL TOWN LUMBER YARD | |—— 
With Accounting and Sales experience at South- Direct from mills. Must be coarse, clean and large. Hardware Store and Fuel Yard. Located in town § 
ern Pine, Cypress, Hardwood Lumber and Mill- Address “‘C. 49,” care American Lumberman. of 7,500 which serves one of the best Farm and 
work plants. Nominal salary acceptable, pending Ranch District in the southwest. A golden op- 
business improvement. | portunity for one that wants an established well 
Address “‘C. 29,"" care American Lumberman. | paying business. 
| Address “B. 66," care American Lumberman. 
EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN FOR gS Al E 
Thoroughly familiar with all building material and H LUMBER, COAL & MATERIAL YARD Co 
ffic sork, who will produce for you, desires posi- — . e . 
on o hy PF ani or assistant Age 42, zane Sevetion, “— perttio oes, Gas opportunity an 
— and woe “ hard were. wiidaee B 7 O *,° WHEELING COAL & LUMBER, Wheeling Ill. en 
Address “C 46," care American Lumberman. , 
_ Business Opportunities me 
YARD MANAGER, PROVEN ABILITY " ss 
On sales, profits, collections. Now employed; want | F b d D 
change. Salary based on results. Al Ref. | FOR SALE—SAWMILL IN OREGON um er an imension pa 
Address ‘‘C 45," care American Lumberman. | Ten a band, band resaw, dry kilns, planing mill, ~ M 
| box factory, logging equipment; well balanced a: 
RETAIL LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL | operation, capacity 160,000 feet eight hours. | Mill | ges CYP a a HARDWOODS gr 
, : al a » : » s in operation. ogs reach the m y motor trucks, jet me assist in supplying your requirements. 
gen ee ! tae Wecinenee solesenes | rail and water. Location affords direct water and | WM. A. HAMILTON, 2218 Myra St., Jackson- m 
furnished: correspondence {javited. rail shipments. Steamers dock at the mill, Quan- | Ville, Fla. fa 
address “CO 35," care American Lumberman tity timber economically available assures per- " 
- o le - nantes | petual operation, mostly Douglas Fir of splendid ANT te 
Ww ED COMMISSION OR WHOLESALE FIRM 
| 


Lumberman. 


SITUATION WANTED BY YOUNG LADY  _| WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALES MANAGER FOR SALE—HARD MAPLE 
Stenographer. Lbr. exp.; A-1 Ref. Chicago pfd. 


























rs pi | To develop a highly desirable lumber product. 4/4 to 12/4 for immediate or 1934 delivery. 
Address “B. 84, care American Lumberman. $1,000,000.00 market. .Substantial investment re- AUGER & AUGER, Quebec City, on 
quired. Upper Mississippi Valley Territory. Ad- 
DRAFTSMAN—DETAILER—BILLER | vise first letter qualifications, age, recommenda- A 
Seeking job with manufacturer, dealer, contractor. | tion and investment offered if proposition proves LL FOREIGN WOODS 
Advanced manual arts education. Cost Book A | 4s8reeable. se : Logs, Lumber, Veneers, Dimension Sizes, 
grad. Exper. spec. millwork, cabinet work, plans, | Address “C. 31,” care American Lumberman. Mahogany, Walnut and Teak 
construction. Devoted to service. J. H. MONTEATH CO., 201 Lewis St., N. Y. City. 
Address “‘C. 28," care American Lumberman. | SAWMILL FOR LEASE 
| Want reliable party with operating capital to take IF YOU WISH A COPY OF THE 
EXPERT CIR. SAW & BAND FILER WANTS JOB | over one of the best small mills in southern Idaho, 


/ anufacturers’ 4 b oc g s 
Anywhere. Will guarantee first class results. Any | With the finest ponderosa pine to be had anywhere | Manufactuccrs [umber Code, send 10 cents to 
kind of timber. Good references. in the pine belt, at $3.00 per M. ft. Including | LtimMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, 11) 
Ss. J. RYERSON, 1013 N. College St., Decatur, III. use of mill, all buildings and camp equipment ° né * . 
Only small sum required on lease, balance when 
lumber is shipped and sold. 


Lumber and Dimension Address “B. 96," care American Lumberman. Timber and Timber Lands 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 























For progressive manufacturers to take on the latest 
EXPERIENCED COMPETENT WHOLESALER | and most perfect Unit Floor Blocks; also line for | A crag byte Se i 
" the utilizing of waste, including sawdust composi- varge acreage, fine stand and splendidly located. 


care American Lumberman. has been in the same ownership for the past forty 


Jersey, open for engagement. Mills manufacturing years. Owner is desirous of retiring. Further 


Northern, Idaho, Ponderoso, Sugar Pines, Spruce, 














facts can be made available to interested responsi- 
RL an He he Cypeess, Fir & Box Shooks. Com- CAPITAL WANTED ble parties who should furnish references. » 
mission basis only. We would like to get in touch with some reliable Address ‘‘C. 38,’ care American Lumberman. 
Address ‘‘B. 87," care American Lumberman. Northern concern with capital that would handle 
our lumber and furnish advances; cutting three 
ESTABLISHED COMMISSION AGENCY million feet per year. Best reference given and CALIFORNIA TIMBER 


In New England desires to contact manufacturers required. For further information, write, Box 186, BILLION FEBRT, 55% sugar pine and white pine. 





of Appalachian Hardwoods, Gum, Willow, Medium Chester, Virginia. Reliable and experienced operator may purchase at 

Textured Poplar & Oak who want business in this reasonable prices on deferred payment plan over 

market. eS aed ; BARGAIN—COMPLETE LUMBER BUSINESS term of years. More than a billion feet geograph- 
Address “C. 42,"’ care American Lumberman 


ically controlled. Perpetual operation. Favorable 
Saw, planing and trim mills; also finest tourist logging, operating and living conditions. 
WANTED—CLASS B—Y. P. MILL camp south Write for full description and price. Address “‘W. 70," care American Lumberman. 
Address “B 82," care American Lumberman. 








Dimension connection, with favorable freight rate 


















: A 7 ; 
to Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky. Not interested in PER M. STUMPAGE 
lumber from careless shippers whose stock causes FOR SALE—COMPLETE FIR AND PINE ated > 4) B. : P P Sawmill q 
trouble— and losses to customers. RAY IRVINE, Sawmilling plant located on Southern Pacific rail- tam 16 o —_ feet Long ——_ © sne ” a ml " 
Evansville, Indiana. imber, near Railway in Western Florida, an un 
, way in Oregon, including 40 M capacity sawmill, | ysual bargain. P. H. THOMAS Quincy, Florida 
planing mill, railroad, logging equipment and real x testo acca taanane oe ehieatic cs om 
WANTED—CLEAR HICKORY DIMENSION estate. For detailed particulars address ‘Re- 
Wisconsin delivery. ceiver,”” care American Lumberman, Chicago, III. 









Address “C 48,’’ care American Lumberman. Steel Rails 


Used Machinery Retail Lumber Yards 








RELAYING 40 LB. AND 60 LB. RAILS 
Also 30s, 35s, 56s, 70s, 80s, 85s. New rails, all 




























e ALE LAN weights. Switches, frogs, second-hand locomotives. 

i ; WANTED: SAWDUST B R LUMBER YARD AND P ING MILL ROBINSON & ORR, 248 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Washington State lumber manufacturer wants to Located in growing southern Indiana town of iP 
buy sawdust baler in good condition. 2,500 serving good farming district. 1933 volume % 

Address “‘C 39,"" care American Lumberman. of business good. On four state highways and 5 
main line railroad. Building prospects for next ' k d T t / 
WANTED: WOODS 501 MATCHER year good, as there are no vacant houses in town. ruc S an rac ors 
> _ Sell to settle estate. 
Prefer Motor Drive. +“ —— 
Address ‘‘C. 40,” care American Lumberman. Address “C. 30," care American Lumberman. TRACTORS FOR SALE 
‘a OWING TO ILL HEALTH, MY LUMBER YARD 35, adaptable to the oY business, slight usage, 
NM Is for sale. Address all inquiries to THE ready to drive, price 300 each. Also one 10-ton, 
iscellaneous REISTERSTOWN LUMBER COMPANY, Reisters- No. 65, like new, $750; location Ft. Knox, Ky. 
town, Maryland. O. C. EVANS, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 








WE ARE CARLOAD CONSUMERS , 
Of DRY WHITE PINE or SPRUCE SHAVINGS. WAUPACA CO. WIS. SPECIALTY LBR. YARD MANUFACTURERS’ LUMBER CODE 
SAWDUST, BLOCKS, or other WOODWASTE; all Building supplies, hardware, oils, salt, coal, etc. | Send 10 cents to cover mailing and postage, and 
must be free of bark. If you can supply any or all | Widow unable to manage longer. Very good farm- | the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn 
of the above, please inform us immediately. ing community. Protestant. Low taxes. St., Chicago, Ill., will send you the complete Lum- 
LUMBER BI-PRODUCTS Inc., Manchester, N. H. Address “B. 85,’’ care American Lumberman. ber Code. 






















